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The California Postsecondary Education Commission 
was created by the Legislature and the Governor in 
1974 as the successor to the California Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Education in order to 
coordinate and plan for education in California 
beyond high school. As a state agency, the Cora- 
mission is responsible for assuring that the 
State ! s resources for postsecondary education are 
utilized effectively and efficiently; for promot- 
ing diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
the needs of students and society; and for 
advising the Legislature and the Governor on 
statewide educational policy and funding. 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each 
appointed by the Speaker of 'the Assembly, the 
Senate Rules Committee, and the Governor* The 
other six represent the major educational systems 
of the State. 

The Commission holds regular public meetings 
throughout the year at which it takes action on 
staff studies and adopts positions on legislative 
proposals affecting postsecondary education. Fur- 
ther information about the Commission, its 
meetings, its staff, and its other publications 
may be obtained from the Commission offices at 
1020 Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 98514; 
telephone (916) 445-7933. 
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Whether one calls it "remediation," "basic skills instruction," 
"learning assistance," "developmental education," or "compensatory 
education, ,f the topic of overcoming student underprepar&tion for 
college has attracted the concern of educators and the public 
throughout the country. Although debate continues over definition 
of terms as well as approaches to the problem, one fact is clear: 
an alarming number of students entering cplleges and universities 
today lack adequate skills in reading, writing^ and mathematics. 

In order for these students to. have a reasonable chance of succeeding 
in college-level studies, postsecondary institutions are finding 
that they must provide extensive instruction and support services 
in these basic skills. Some educators call remediation "the curse 
of American higher education" and claiip that universities should 
"never have gotten into, it and ought to get out of it" (Brown, 
1981, p. 13). Yet it is the fastest growing area of the college 
curriculum. 

Prompted both by educational concern and fiscal constraints, ques- 
tions about remedial activities hav^ multiplied in California as 
elsewhere. Is remediation an appropriate function for colleges and 
universities? If appropriate, how much of it is affordable? What 
impact is it having on students and institutions? How much does it 
cost, and can its cost be reduced? And how can California keep its 
promise of higher education for all able young people when many 
youth are unprepared for college? 

The magnitude of the problem led the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission to conclude that among nine priorities it identi- 
fied for action by th6 postsecondary, community over » the nfext ^f iye 
years, the improvement of student preparation and skills ranks in 
J the top two. In its five-year plan, The Challenges ' Ahead : A 
• Planning Agenda for California Postsecondary Education , 1982-1987 , 
the Commission Committed itself to providing information on the 
remedial education activities of the three public segments of 
higher education and to working with the leadeH of secondary 
education and the postsecondary segments to improve <the preparation' 
and subsequent performance of students (1981, pp. 16-17). % 

The present report seeks to fulfill the first of these self-imposed # 
obligations. Over the past two years, the Commission has studied 
remedial activities in all of the State's- 134 public colleges and* 
universities that offer a general undergraduate education. Although 
the University of Califcrnia completed a study of its own programs 
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and services for underprepaired students in 1981, no comprehensive 
information has heretofore existed qp. such activities within the 
California State University or the California Community ..Colleges . 
To obtain comparable data on. the nature, extent,, and costs of 
remediation within all three of these segments, the Commission 
stuff conducted a mail survey of all general campuses. This survey 
instrument covered, among other topics, the types of remedial 
programs, courses, and support services; the use of diagnostic 
testing and assessment activities; the number of courses, sections, 
and enrollments in remedial* reading, writing, mathematics, and ESL 
over three 'academic years; and the administration and costs of 
these remedial activities. (Appendix A describes the methodology f 
of this survey iir^detail and Appendix B reprodutes the surveyl 
instrument.) All eight general campuses bf "the University of m 
California responded, to the survey,, as did the 19 campuses of the 
California State University and 101 of the 106 California Community 
Colleges, for a total response rate of 98 percent. Only the College 
of the Desert, Mount San Jacinto, Ohlone, Porterville, and tke San** 
Francisco Community 'College Cantos failed to participate. 

CI 

In addition, the Commission staff visited 14 campuses throughout 
the State and in all three segments: 

California Community Colleges 

Cabrillo College Los Angeles Southwest College 

City College of San Francisco Modesto Junior College 

Foothill College Santa Monica College * 
Xos Angeles City College 

The California State University 

Fresno Los Angeles 

Long Beach San Jose 

The University of California 

Berkeley Santa Cruz 

Los Angeles 

*< 

On these campuses, the staff interviewed over one hundred adminis- 
trators, faculty members, and staff members about their programs 
for underprepared students , and the - Commission wishes tc^ thank 
these educators for their hospitality and comments to the staff. 

The Commission also wishes to thank tie members of the intersegmental 
Technical Advisory Committee, both those appointed by the executives 
of the respective segments and the State Department of Education, 
and others, for their assistance during the course of the study: 



California Community Colleges «f 

Ernest Berg, Specialist, Program Evaluation 'and Approval « 
Chancellors Office, California, Community Colleges 

^ J '\ 

Dorothy Bray, Assistant Dean, Languages and Literature Division 
Sacramento^Tity College ' 

. ' v . • f 

Rita M, Cepeda, Special Bilingual/Bicultural Programs 
Chancellor's Office , California Community Colleges 
" (alternate for Dr. Berg) 

Jonnah Laroche, Instructor of English 
Allan Hancock College 

Joseph M. Zagorski, Vice President, Instructional Services 
Mount- San Antonio College • 

The California State University 

t 

Alice Brekke, Professor of English 
California State .University , Long Beach 

Wallace Ettertfeek, Cliair, Department of Mathematics 
California State University, Sacramento 

Lyman Heine, Professor of Political Science 
California State University , ^Fresno * 

Linda Bunnell Jones 

Associate Dean of New Program Development and Evaluation 
Office of the Chancellor, The California State University 

The University of California 

Theodore W. Gamelin, Chair, Mathematics Department 
University of California, Los Angeles 

William Marks, Chair, Subject A 
" University of California, Santa Barbara 

Jane Stanbrough, Coordinator, Student Preparation and Commu- 
nication Services 
University of California Systemwide 

California State Department of Education 

James R. Smith, Manager of Instructional Services and State 

Coordinator of Basic Skills 
California State Department of Education 
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The efforts of all these committee members have enabled the Commis- 
sion to offer the findings,- conclusions, and recommendations that 
appear ia the following pages. 

< 

This report consists of three parts. The first describes the laby- 
rinthian dimensions of the problem of underpreparedness , including 
the historical development of remediation in America and the reasons 
for its burgeoning in recent years. The second part combines 
information from the Commission's survey and site visits to describe 
the dimensions of remediation in the University of California, the 
California State University, and the California Community Colleges. 
Part Three discusses the policy implications of the findings and 
through a series of recommendations provides a comprehensive strategy 
for the postsecondary segments to follow in accommodating remedial 
education within higher education. Following the appendices, a 
list of suggested readings is included for those interested in 
pursuing the topic of remedial education still further. 



PART ONE 
DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM 



The essence of critical thinking is suspended 
judgment, and the essence of this suspense is 
inquiry to determine the nature of the problem 
before proceeding to attempts at its solution. 

John Dewey 



THE DIFFICULTY WITH DEFINITIONS 



The problem with remediation begins with the word itself. Although 
it shares its root with remedy, remediation is a neologism, a newly 
coined word used almost exclusively by educators. Confusion may 
arise, then, by virtue of the word's very newness and skepticism 
because of its affiliation with a profession known for its own 
patois . 

Remediation is also relative— to an institution, to the student, to 
the student's course of study, and above all, to what is regarded 
as college-level work. While the average SAT score of a student in 
a highly selective college may be in the high 600s in either the 
verbal or mathematics section of thtet test, that of a student in 
another less selective institution may hover around 400 points. 
Can there really be a shared definition of what constitutes remedial 
course work in these two settings? Similarly, if the level of 
mathematics required for a physics major is not identical to that 
necessary for an English major, how can 'a certain course be considered 
remedial for both? Furthermore, is the student who has been ill- 
prepared at the elementary or secondary level due to poor instruction, 
overcrowded classrooms , lack of courses , or scarce materials , 
"remedial" in the same way as the student who was developmentally 
unready to learn, reluctant to learn, or who is still unable to 
learn? What Qf students whose primary language is other than 
English who have been sent to the United States because of outstand- 
ing academic achievement in their home countries? Are these students 
remedial because they do not have the basic language skills needed 
to operate in another country? How do they differ from the great 
wave of refugees and immigrants currently swelling postsecondary 
institutions, particularly two-year colleges, throughout the country? 
Are students who reenter higher education after a long hiatus and 
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who need help in regaining forgotten skills remedial students? If 
so, we may all be remedial cases (Bolker, 1981, p. 1). Save perhaps 
for the demarcation between literacy and functional illiteracy 
which the Bureau of Census has set at the fourth-grade level, now 
itself a matter of debate, the point at which course work may be 
called remedial is very difficult indeed to ascertain. 

The term remediation has become so emotionally charged that many 
writers prefer to use what they consider less offensive euphemisms. 
Although their aim may be laudatory, the result is often confusion. 
As one commentator has pointed out, "In a compassionate effort to 
avoid stigmatizing the student for whom services are offered, to 
avoid being pejorative, and perhaps also to head off impassioned 
attacks from faculty, universities have adopted a language that 
obscures what proponents are trying to do and misleads opponents, 
clients, and even colleagues" (Enright and Kerstiens, 1980, p. 28). 
To exacerbate the situation, little if any differentiation is drawn 
between the synonyms used, and the reader is confronted with a 
plethora of words all ostensibly meaning the same thing — remedial, 
compensatory, developmental, basic skills, learning skills, and the 
like. Although their unifying feature is the attempt to prepare 
students for regular college work (Richardson, Martens, and Fisk, 
1981, p. 19), subtle yet important differences exist among all of 
these terms, particularly the first three which are most frequently 
used to describe the programs which serve today's underprepared 
students. The following section will attempt to distinguish these 
differences and to describe the difficulties encountered in arriving 
at the general definition used for this study. 

The American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language defines 
remedial as "intended to correct something" and the Dictionary of 
Education defines remediation as "corrective teaching." Thus 
remedial education has a curative connotation which relates it to a 
medical model in which the student is viewed as a patient to be 
"tested, diagnosed, prescribed for, treated, and then retested" 
(Clowes, 1980, p. 8). Some believe all education has thi£ thera- 
peutic or curative function. As the next section in this report 
will point out, when remedial education appeared nearly a century 
ago, it was used in this curative context, a context which is 
continued today. 

The term compensatory education originated more* recently and is 
particularly associated with schooling at the elementary and secon- 
dary levels. Popularized during President Johnson 1 s war on poverty 
during the 1960s, compensatory education seeks to compensate for 
"environmental and experiential deficits" (Good,' 1973, p. 121). 
Questions exist, however, as to whether intervention during the 
college years can more than minimally offset the pervasive defi- 
ciencies of an individual's early upbringing. 
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Developmental education arose as a theoretical construct and was 
fully developed as a practical strategy during the 1970s by the 
college student personnel movement in an attempt to merge the 
activities of academic affairs and student affairs personnel. 
Developmental education focuses on the development of "the whole 
person attending to individual differences, and working with the 
student at his or her developmental level" (Knefelkamp, Widick, and 
Parker, 1978, p. viii). Developmental education has also been 
defined as "a process through which all students must go and which 
extends beyond academic subject areas and competencies into basic 
decisions about life directions and purposes" (Clowetf, 1980, p. 9). 

Writers like John Roueche view developmental education as a more 
positive descriptor than remedial education because everyone can 
profit from a developmental education whereas remedial seems to 
point to individual weaknesses. For the purposes of this study,, 
however, the term, developmental education, suffers from a certain 
imprecision. As it arose in the student personnel field, its 
reference is to the development of skills, attitudes, and strengths, 
and the correction of weaknesses in areas beyond academic subject 
matter. K. Patricia Cross contends that a useful distinction 
between what is remedial and what is developmental might be found 
in the purpose or goal of the program. She suggests that: 

If the purpose of the program is to overcome academic 
deficiencies , I would term the program remedial, in the 
standard dictionary sense in which remediation is con- 
cerned with correcting weaknesses. If, however, the 
purpose of the program is to develop the diverse talents 
of students, whether academic or not, I would terra the 
program developmental. Its mission is to give attention 
to the fullest possible development of talent and* to 
develop strengths as well as to correct weaknesses (1976, 
p. 31). 

Clearly, each term has its difficulties and no term will please 
everyone. Nonetheless, the Commission has decided to use the words 
remediation and remedial education to describe courses and support 
services needed to overcome student deficiencies in reading, writing, 
and mathematics to a level at which students have a reasonable 
chance of succeeding in regular college courses, including vocation- 
al^ technical, and prof essional.courses - 

It has defined remedial courses in reading as courses which provide 
aid to students reading below twelfth-grade level, excluding courses 
in speed reading. 

The Commission considers remedial courses in writing to be those 
below the transfer-level freShman composition course (often known 
as English 1A) . 
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It defines remedial courses in mathematics as courses in arithmetic, 
elementary algebra, plane geometry, and intermediate algebra, or 
courses whose content consists primarily of these subjects. 

Finally, the Commission defines courses in English as a Second 
Language as English courses taught to students whose primary lan- 
guage is not English in order to prepare them for regular college 
courses. This generic term includes the Limited English Proficient 
(L.E.P.), the Non-En^iish Proficient (N.E.P.), Primary Language, 
Vocational English a* a Second Language (V.E.S.L.), and English as 
a Foreign Language ^S.F.L.). 

These definitions largely agree with those later endorsed by the 
Academic Senates of all three public segments and by the California 
Round Table on Educational Opportunity in a statement on remedial 
and baccalaureate-level course work in English and mathematics 
prepared by an intersegmental committee of the three senates (Aca- 
demic Senates, 1982). In both cases, the definitions * are not based 
on admissions requirements, although admissions standards are 
closely aligned with what is designated as remedial. 

The rigor of the Commission's definitions has allowed "its survey 
data to continue to reflect remedial efforts in California's post- 
secondary institutions, dven though many of those institutions in 
the last academic year (1981-82) have more stringently defined 
their parameters for remedial course work. In addition, the common 
definitions ensure comparable data among the segments, although the 
mission and functipn of each segment differ. Because each segment 
is designed to serve diff erent f student populations, however, the 
data should be interpreted with those differences in mind. At the 
same time, the integrity of college course work, the college degree, 
and a college education must also be preserved. 

A RECURRING ISSUE: IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Every year thousands of .pupils drift through the schools, 
half-cared for in English classes where they should have 
constant and encouraging personal attention, and neglected 
in other classes where their English should be watched 
over at least incidentally, to emerge in a more or less 
damaged linguistic condition, incapable of meeting satis- 
factorily the simplest practical demand upon their powers 
of expression. Much ^money is spent, valuable teachers 
are worn out at an inhumanly rapid rate, and results are 
inadequate or wholly lacking. From any point of view — 
that of taxpayer, teacher, or pupil — such a situation is 
intolerable. 
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Most college teachers, and this seems true in virtually 
every country, complain that the high schools do aot 
equip their students with the capacity to write their own 
language clearly and dramatically, and that, therefore, 
the colleges must do a kind of work in composition which 
the schools should have done and which the schools should 
be able to do better than the colleges. The result has 
been that in most colleges there is some remedial require- 
ment in English composition. g 

General Education In A Free Society , 1945 

Writing is a disgrace to American education. Millions of 
our boys and girls are graduating from high school and 
thousands from college unable to write 500 sensible words 
on a single subject. Teachers of composition have grown 
■ accustomed to working under impossible conditions- The 
best of them do huge labors and get little thanks. The 
worst of them, probably a majority, know next to nothing 
about teaching writing and can barely tell good writing 
from bad. 

"Why Johnny Can't Write, 1 ' Look , June 1961 

" If your children are attending college, the chances are 
that when they graduate they will be unable to write 
ordinary, expository English with any real degree of 
Structure and lucidity. If they are in high school and 
planning to attend college, the chances are less than 
even that they will be able to write English at the 
minimal college level when they get there. If they are 
not planning to attend college, their skills in writing 
English may not even qualify them for secretarial or 
clerical work. And if they are attending elementary 
schooj, they are almost certainly not being given the 
kind of required reading material*, much less writing 
instruction, that might make it possible for them eventu- 
ally to write comprehensible English., Willy-nilly, the 
U.S. educational system is spawning a generation of 
semiliterates . 

"Why Johnny Can't Write," Newsweek , December 1975 

As clearly indicated by r the recurring regularity of these remarks, 
inadequate basic skills, or at least the public perception of them, 
are not unique to the moment. Well over a century ago, in his 1852 
inaugural address, University of Michigan president Henry P. Tappan 
warned that universities were lowering their standards by admitting 
poorly prepared students. Placing underpreparedness in a historical 
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context which treats the chants in college admissions standards 
over time, rising societal expectations regarding literacy, and the 
approaches taken by colleges to accommodate underprepared students 
may allow a more objective evaluation of the current situation. 

While only 60 percent of the men and 30' percent of the women in 
polonial New England could read and write their own names (Lock- 
ridge, 1974, pp. 13, 43), the colonial colleges required their 
entering students to read and speak Latin and to know Greek grammar. 
By the end of the eighteenth century when virtually all men, although 
not women, were literate in that they could read 'well enough to 
sign their names and perhaps to write (ibid., p. 13), arithmetic 
too had been added for college admittance. 

Even with an increasingly universal standard of literacy, most 
colonial colleges had to depend heavily on preparatory schools in 
order to find students with the requisite skills and knowledge for 
college. As the number of colleges increased beyond the populated 
centers of the East, however, such arrangements were not always 
possible , and, as a result, many colleges either reduced their 
entrance requirements to an elementary level or introduced their 
own preparatory divisions (Levine, 1978, p. 56). These preparatory 
students were often barely teenagers. Iowa State College, for 
example, just before the Civil War, required that entering freshmen 
be 14 years old and able to read, write, and do arithmetic. If the 
students lacked these skills, they entered the College f s preparatory 
department (Maxwell, 1979, p. 8). In 1870, only five states did 
not have preparatory programs as part of higher education (Richard- 
son, Martens, and Fisk, 1981, p. 4). As late as 1894, preparatory 
students comprised over 40 percent of entering students in American 
colleges (Levine, 1978, p . 57) . ■ Although higher education encouraged 
the development of high schools in part to provide the preparatory 
courses the colleges did not want to offer (Richardson, Martens, 
and Fisk, 1981, p. 3), 350 colleges still offered preparatory 
programs in 1915, for which college credit was frequently given 
(Brubacher and Rudy, 1976, p. 243). 

By 1870, college admission requirements included history, geography, 
and English in addition to the original Latin, Greek, and arithmetic 
which had been expanded to algebra by Harvard in 1820 an4 geometry 
in 1844 (ibid., p. ,420). The concept of literacy, too, had been 
enlarged to reading and writing simple messages. Most colleges 
were forced to admit students who had /ailed to meet their entrance 
requirements, however, owing to intense competition both for students 
and for dollars and because of the wide variation in college and 
secondary school requirements. In fact, concern about the variable 
quality of its candidates for admission led the University of 
Michigan in 1870 to inspect its local high schools periodically. 



Even with attempts at the close of the century to make college 
admissions requirements uniform with the founding in 1890 of the 
College Entrance Examination Board and efforts to standardize the 
high school curriculum with the appointment of the Committee of Ten 
by the National Education Association, the problem of underprepared 
students continued and increased. More than half the students 
entering Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Princeton in 1907 failed to 
meet their college's admissions requirements, and in 1926, 50 
percent of the entering freshmen at the University of Indiana 
failed to satisfy their prerequisites, and 16 percent of the students 
failed at least half their classes during the first year (Enright 
and Kerstiens, 1980, p. 2). Obviously, the colleges had to do 
something to serve these students and what they did was to introduce 
the remedial course. 

Although Cross has found the original remedial courses to be volun- 
tary how-to-study classes offered by the dean of students (Levine, 
1978, p. 57) and later by the English, psychology , or education 
faculties (Enright and Kerstiens, 1980,* p. 3), remedial course work 
in specific disciplines soon arose. Harvard first offered its 
freshmak English courses in 1874 when 97 percent of the country's 
high school graduates entered college (Maxwell, 1979, p. 225), 
because the Harvard faculty were dissatisfied with the poor writing 
skills of their upperclassmen. "The original purpose given for the 
almost universal instituting of freshman English in colleges across 
the country, following the Harvard model, was to 'make up 1 for what 
students 1 failed to learn' in high school. In essence, freshman 
English is and always has been considered a remedial course" (ibid-). 
In 1894, Wellesley College created courses to bring students up to 
grade level in areas in which they were deficient (levine, 1978, p. 
57). And in 1898, the University of California "introduced its 
Subject A requirement, requiring high schools to certify each 
applicant' s proficiency in oral and' written expression. If the 
student's status was uncertain, the student had to take a non-credit 
composition course. 

After 1920; colleges and universities tried to encourage other 
institutions to provide remediation. The growth of community 
colleges was sought at least partially for this reason (Richardson, 
Martens, and Fisk, 1981, p. 4). Some institutions, when faced with 
remediation, isolated it. In 1932, in response to the Legislature's 
mandate to accept all state high school graduates, the University 
pf Minnesota established a separate college to handle underprepared 
students . 

During the 1930s, public schools emphasized remedial reading pro- 
grams, and colleges followed by initiating remedial reading instruc- 
tion during the lat,ter part of the decade. New York University 
began a reading laboratory in 1936,, and Harvard instituted a reme- 
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dial reading course for its students in 1938. Between 30 and 60 
percent of colleges and universities polled in 1942 either had 
reading programs or planned to offer them (Enright and Kerstiens, 
1980, p. 3). Yet in the late 1950s, it w£s estimated that two- 
thirds of all college freshmen lacked the reading skills required 
for college success, and 95 percent lacked study skills (Shaw, 
1961, pp. 336-337 cited in Maxwell, 1979>. 

After World War II, the vast numbers of veterans returning to 
campuses throughout the country triggered the development qf. academ- 
ic support services which gradually expanded to accommodate all 
students. Remedial efforts at this time focused on high ability 
students wh^^were performing poorly academically, Both the in- 
fluence of Sputnik and the numbers of potential students resulted 
in an institutional commitment to high standards. Although approxi- 
mately 380,000 students who entered colle|e failed each year, the 
level of attrition seemed to bother no one (Richardson, Martens, 
'and Fisk, 1981, p. 4). Whatever remedial services existed did so 
under the guise of study skills courses that were brief, voluntary, 
non-credit, and little publicized (ibid.)- 

It was not until the press for civil rights and equal educational 
opportunity exploded in the mid-1960s that colleges actually te- 
cruited students who were educationally disadvantaged and considered 
high academic risks. The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
urged two-year colleges to adopt an "open-door" policy and admit 
all high school graduates and otherwise qualified individuals 
(Brubacher and Rudy, 1976, p. 477). Most two-year and many four-year 
colleges -adopted such a policy, while highly selective institutions 
initiated special admissions programs. According to 1977 figures, 
95 percent of all public community colleges and 40 percent of 
public senior colleges abided by an open-door admissions policy 
(Snow, J.977, p. 1). Today, over 80 percent of all American colleges 
accept anyone who applies (Riesman, 1980). : - 

At the same time that colleges and universities relaxed their 
admissions standards, elementary and secondary schools lowered 
their expectations. Yet the world was becoming increasingly tech- 
nical >and demanding a dif f erent--and higher— standard of literacy. 
These phenomena collided, and remedial courses and support services 
quietly appeared on campuses during the 1970s to serve the ,! new ,! 
student in higher education (Cross, 1976). A catalog survey done 
by ttife Carnegie Council in 1976 indicates that the vast majority of 
two-year and fout-year institutions sampled offered either non- 
credit or credit, courses in reading, basic writing, and arithmetic 
(Levine, 1978, p. 67). Campuses also developed learning assistance 
centers which provided individual assistance in the form of tutoring, 
media-assisted instruction, workshops, and the like for the under- 
prepared student. In 1978, a comprehensive survey identified 1,848 
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learning centers on 1,433 campuses in the United States and Canada 
(Maxwell, 1979, p. 104), In another survey, 61 percent of the 
campuses reported having such a center and 57 percent of these had 
existed since 1970 (Richardson, Martins, and Fisk, 1981, p. 26). 
The number of learning centers doubled between 1974 and 1977 With 
four-year institutions showing the greatest increase (Maxwell, 
1979, p. 104). 

o . 

American higher education has had over a century 1 s experience with 
remediatibn. Yet the lessons of the past do not appear to have 
made our institutions any wiser in struggling over the Gordian Knot 
before them: Is remedial education an integral part of higher 
education? Should it be? Where does it fit in the whole of the 
academic enterprise? 

Today, remedial education is the fastest growing area in the college 
curriculum, and the larger problem of functional illiteracy plagues 
the nation. A staggering 23 million Americans— one in five adults- 
lack the reading, writing, and computation abilities needed to 
handle the minimal demands of daily living, and an additional 34 
million are able to function but not proficiently (Hunter and 
Harman, 1979, p\ 27). Nationwide, students leave high school with 
reading scores slightly.* e low the eighth-grade reading level (Roueche, 
Moore, Spann, February- 1980). Indeed, thirty states require an 
eighth-grade reading and writing level of students seeking a high 
school diploma (Hunter and Herman, 1979, p. 25). Two-thirds of the 
nation's high school seniors don't know how the country selects a 
president (Keisling, 1982, pp. 28-29). , An estimated 34 percent of 
high school seniors who graduate from Philadelphia high schools are 
functionally illiterate (Philadelphia Inquirer, July 11, 1982). 

Illiteracy in youth has lasting consequences for adulthood, as this 
job application letter reproduced ftom The Wall Street Journal 
(Hymowitz, 1981) poignantly illustrates: 

Well after I graudate from high school' I had plan to find 
me a full-time job at a bank as a clerk. I like working 
with and around people and met new people and see differ- 
ent face. I would love to have a job at this bank because 
working at a bank meet so much to me and the more impor- 
tant thing in my life. 

Thousands of U.S. companies must provide remedial courses in basic 
subjects as the troubles besetting the classroom reach the nation 1 s 
offices and factories. At a large New York insurance firm, an 
estimated 70 percent of all correspondence must be retyped at least 
once because typists working from dictation recorders cannot punc- 
tuate sentences and often misspell words. An employee of a Pennsyl- 
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vaaia manufacturing firm did^t know how to read a ruler and mis- 
measured $700 worth of steel sheet in one morning/ The same company 
purchased electronic equipment for inventory and schedule control, 
but employees fed the machines incorrect five-digit numbers , sending 
the wrong spare parts from the warehouse to shops'. So far the 
company has spent nearly $1 million to remedy the error ( Hymowitz , 
1981, p. 1). 

Underpreparedness in the college bound or for others is not, nor 
has it ever been, a temporary problem which will someday disappear 
if one just waits long enough. It is, instead, a problem of enor- 
mous magnitude and complexity in need of long-range solutions 
rather than short-term holding actions. This section of the report 
has attempted to join underpreparedness for college with declining 
literacy, for the two are not unrelated. Although the primary 
function of this study is to examine underpreparedness for college, 
this problem cannot be disassociated from the broader context. The 
following section will consider some of the issues related to 
underpreparedness in order to demonstrate the complexity of the 
problem and to place remedial education in its current context. 



CURRENT CONTEXT: A NECESSARY PERSPECTIVE 



The decline in basic skills both nationally and statewide has 
occurred slowly, and its causes are seeded deeply within the fabric 
of American society. If one single event precipitated public 
awareness of the far-reaching underpreparedness of the nation's 
youth, it was the 1975 revelation that the average scores on both 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the American College Test 
(ACT) had been slipping steadily for almost two decades. 



Test Score Decline 

Between 1968 and 1980, mean SAT scores of college-bound seniors 
nationally fell over 40 points on the verbal test and 26 points in 
mathematics. Scores of California students have largely paralleled 
this decline, although scores for freshmen entering the University 
of California, that is, the top 12.5 percent of the State f s high 
school graduates declined more sharply still. Between 1968 and 
1979, mean scores of UC entering freshmen declined 61 points on the 
verbal section and 30 points on the mathematics. Over these same 
years, however, UC -bound students still attained higher mean scores 
than students nationally or throughout the State. 
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Other standardized tests confirm the decline in academic prepara- 
tion. An oft-quoted report of the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress indicates that 42 percent of 17-year-old Black 
youth and 8 percent of whites are functionally illiterate . . Scores 
on these tests also indicate that science and mathematics achievement 
of 17-year olds has declined appreciably . ^Scores on the Test of 
Standard Written English (TSWE) which many high school students 
take at the same time as the SAT also illustrate a drop in academic 
performance. Average scores on tfie TSWE have declined each year 
since the test was introduced in 1975. Researchers have analyzed 
other major tests, including the ACT, the Iowa Testing Program, and 
the Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude Test, and have found a consistent 
pattern with achievement rising until the mid-1960s and then declin- 
ing. 

The year 1981 saw a halt to the decline, however, when the average 
scores for college-bound seniors nationwide remained at 424 on the 
verbal section of the SAT and 466 051 the mathematics section, from 
the total possible range of 200 to 1 "800. For the first time since 
1968, neither the verbal nor the mathematical scores declined.' 
This year (1982), for the first time in 19 years, SAT scores nation- 
ally rose two points on the verbal section to 426 and one point, to 
467,. on the mathematics part. Scores on the Test of Standard 
Written English also increased. Whether this is a temporary remis- 
sion, a slowing of the decline, or the reversal of it remains to be 
seen. ? 

In California, the situation is even less conclusive. In 1981, the 
average score on the Scholastic Aptitude Test rose by two points on 
the verbal and three in mathematics, and California students exceeded 
the national average, on both portions of the test. The average 
score of California students on the American College Test also 
inched upward from 19.0 in 1980 to 19.1 out of a total 36 points in 
1981. In 1982, however, counter to the trend for college-bound 
seniors as a whole, SAT scores for California seniors declined from 
426 to 425 on the verbal section and from 475 to. 474 on the mathe- 
matics portion. California students now fall below the national 
average^ by one point on the verbal part of the test and remain 
seven points above the national average in mathematics. The Califor- 
nia average on the TSWE also dropped. Whether the decline in 
scores is significant or skewed because of the increase in students 
taking the test in California is debatable. 

Since average ACT scores nationwide continue to fall, and SAT and 
ACT scores nationwide and in California are still far below the 
averages of the late 1960s, it is premature to assume that the 
startling decline of the last 19 years has finally ended. The most 
recent data do not a trend make, and the 1982 scores are Tstill a , 
long way from the 478 verbal and 502 mathematics national averages 
in 1963 when the long steady decline began. 




Reasons for the Decline 

A nurrber of factors, rather than, one single cause, have likely 
contributed to the decline in standardized test scores. The College 
Board's blue ribbon panel to investigate U*e causes of the score 
decline concluded that "complex interacting factors relating to the 
changing membership in the population tested" caused two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the SAT score decline between 1963 and 1970 and 
about a quarter of 'the decline V.om 1970 to 1977 when the College 
Board report was issued (Wirtz and others, 1977, p. 46). In other # 
woxrds, the population of test takers expanded during the 1960s to 
include larger numbers of minorities, women, and low-income students 
for whom college opportunities had previously been limited and who 
might for a number of reasons score less well on a 'standardized 
test. 

According* to the College Board, these three groups "have always 
registered 'substantially lower-than-avetage scores" on the SAT. 
Information provided by the SAT Student Descriptive Questionnaire 
indicates that Black students average approximately 100 points 
below the overall average on the verbal test and abbut 115 points 
lower on. the mathematics section. Women, although traditionally 
averaging the same scores on the verbal portion of the SAT as men, 
register lower scores in mathematics. .Students" from families with 
the^lowest incomes average about 100 points lower on both portions 
of the test than do students from families with the highest incomes. 
The deeper reasons behind these discrepancies will not be discussed 
in this report. • But even when the score differences of these 
populations are noted, they do not account for an appreciable 
proportion of the total decline. 

Furthermore, since 1970, the SAT-taking population ha^s remained 
fairly stable. Yet test scores have dropped even more dramatically, 
particularly in the number and proportion of high-scoring students. 
The number of seniors who scored over 650 fell from. 53,000 (5.3%) 
in 1972 to 29,000 in 1980 (2.9%) (Ravitch, 1981, p. 24). This 
national decline of high-scoring students is replicated in Califor- 
nia. In 1979, every campus of the University of California, except 
Berkeley, had fewer entering students scoring above 550 on the SAT 
verbal *test than in 1968, despite an increase of 4,500 students 
overall taking the test (University of California, 1981, p. 14). 
The decline in test scores, then, is a pervasive problem, not 
confined to any ethnic, socioeconomic, or gender group, but rather 5 
one which applies to all test takers and which affects all institu- 
tions. 

The College Board panel identified several other developments 
accounting for the -decline in test scores: a reduced number of 
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required high school courses ; - automatic grade 'promotion, often 
called '"social promotion"; grade- inflation; increased school absen- 
teeism; watered-down textbooks; less homework; fewer quality teachers 
lower college entrance standards; the availability of remedial 
course work at the postsecondary level"; overuse of television; a 
changing family structure; the -social costs of Vietnam and Water- 
-gate; and declining student motivation. Although 'the College Board 
issued its report in 1977*5 these factors remain symptoms of the 
academic malaiSe * which continues to overcome^ ttle country. Yet 
within the last five years, many educational institutions have 
attempted to alter those conditions within their province. The 
following section describes several of these efforts. 

Minimum Competency for Students , 
*» 

In the late 1970s, in response to declining test scores, a "minimum 
competency" movement arose, spreading from one state (Arizona) in 
1976 to 38 states, including California, by 1980. .When the Cali- 
fornia Legislature passed legislation in 197^ mandating proficiency 
testing as a prerequisite to high school graduation (AB 3408-Hart), 
the bill heralded a new emphasis on educational standards in the 
State*. In 1977, the Legislature .extended the proficiency require- 
ments to grades four through six (AB 65-Greene). Students are 
assessed at least once in grades four through six, once in grades 
seven through nine, and twice in grades ten and eleven in the basic 
skills of reading comprehension, writing, and computation. 

Some feeling exists today, however, that the stress on minimum 
competency does not encourage higher levels of achievement and 
scarcely serves the cGllege-bound student at all. Because local 
school boards determine the content and level of the test to be 
given their students I just as they do course requirements, no 
uniform standards exist in the State. Indeed the law specifically 
precludes the State Department of Education ancj the Statue .Board 
from adopting any statewide proficiency test or conducting any 
extensive monitoring or compliance reviews of district implementa- 
tion of the law. The minimum competencies o expected of students in 
one district, therefore, may be less than those expected of students 
in a neighboring district. A study published by the State Depart- 4 
n/ent of Education in April 1980, shows that Although not much 
variation appears, on the average, in the complexity of the skills 
assessed, significant variation does occur in the type of skills 
assessed, that is, life-coping skills vs. academic skills. 

Districts may also "teach to the test" by offering basic skills 
learning labs, remedial courses, and individualized programs within 
regular classes so that their students will pass 0 the test and 
obtain their diplomas. A study soon to bePissued by the State 
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Department of Education will examiae the remedial services provided 
by local districts to ensure passage of "the proficiency test. 

In 1981, 9 petcent of all California high school seniors did not 
graduate. Of those students, 1 percent passed the required courses 
but failed the proficiency test; 3 percent failed both their course 
work and the test; and 5 percent failed the courses but passed the 
test . When one considers the stress on minimum competency, a 
minimum which is' likely to be interpreted quite differently by each 
of the 1,046 local districts in California that maintain high 
schools, and the fact that a district can pretest and retest without 
limit,- it is difficult to ascertain if the passing rate is an 
accurate reflection of student preparedness or rather of local 
political realities. 

Assemblyman Hart .who drafted the initial legislation has been 
quoted as saying, "If we got a 99 percent pass rate, there is no 
reason we shouldn't be moving those standards higher." It has long 
been accepted that graduation from high school apd even good grades 
in high school e 3o not necessarily indicate basic competency, let 
alone readiness for college, because of the uneven quality of 
secondary schools. It may also follow that passing a competency 
test with no absolute standard -does . not demonstrate competence for 
anyone. The test clearly states that California demands at least 
minimum competency from its high school graduates.^ Questions have 
been raised, however, as to whether minimum competency is good 
enough. 

In a sdciety that is' becoming increasingly reliant on technology,* 
lower-level ^kills will no longer be sufficient for employment. 
According to % "report issued by the Education Commission of the 
States, tomorrovf^s basics will -include such higher-level skills^as 
'evaluation and analysis; critical thinking; problem solving;, organ7 
ization and reference skills; and several modes of communications 
skills (Forbes and Gisi, 1982). "Many students believe they will 
emerge from .school into an electronic world that will require 
little reading and less writing," reports the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress, a federally supported research organization. 
"Nothing could be further from the truth. 'In a world overloaded 
with information, both a business and a personal advantage will go 
to those individuals who can sort the wheat from the' 'chaff, the 
important information from the trivial." It is possible that the 
level of competency established by California school districts is 
more a short-term solution rather than a real, answer to the long- 
range needs of students. 

Teacher Competency 

The -other side of the competency question involves the .competencies 
of teachers themselves. Grave concerns have been voiced from many 
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sectors about the quality of those teaching the nation's youth as 
well as about those planning caree^s^Tri^ducation. Aside from an 
abundance of anecdotal evidence , factual data exist to substantiate 
that many teachers are significantly less well qualified than they 
were several years ago. The average SAT verbal score r of 1981 
college-bound seniors planning to major in education was 33 points 
below the national average (424/391), while their average SAT 
mathematics score was 48 points lower (466/418). California stu- 
dents planning to major in education scored 27 points below the 
national average on the SAT verbal test (424/397) and 42 points 
lower in mathematics (466/424). According to Myron Atkin, dean of 
Stanford's School of Education, "the nation's schools are threatened 
by a steep decline in th£ quality of students entering the teacher 
training institutions. The academic aptitude of high school seniors 
choosirfg teacher training is at the bottom of entering college 
classes" (Hechinger, 1981, p. 24). 

Among graduating college seniors, education majors ranked fourteenth 
out of J6 fields in the National Longitudinal Study 'js sample of the 
class of 1976. The only students to rank lower were office-clerical 
and vocational-technical students (Weaver, 1979, p. 30). The 
scores of college graduates taking the National Teacher Examination 
(NTE) have also declined steadily. The weighted composite mean 
score for 1971-72 was 603 points which had fallen to 551 points for 
the period from 1978 to 1981, a decline of over 50 points in 10 
years (Majetic, 1982). Information compiled by the California 
Commission on Teacher Preparation and Licensing, however, shows 
that scores in the State have remained essentially constant from 
1974 to 4 1981, despite a news article which bemoans that a score not 
close to passing nine years ago would earn a valid^ California 
teaching credential today. Efforts to verify this information with 
the Commission on Teacher Preparation and Licensing have proved 
unsuccessful. 

Many teacher training institutions make no effort to determine the 
SAT scores of their applicants and often set their entry level 
standards -lower than that ordinarily expected for graduate level 
work. Teaching methodology is stressed over subject matter compe- 
tence. In one state, 30 percent ,of the chemistry teachers and 63 
percent of the physics teachers had less than 20 semester hours of 
college credit in their specialty subjects (Keislihg, 1982, p. 32). 
This lack of intellectual rigor often turns away the best and 
brightest students, as do the low salaries, lack of prestige, 
questionable^ job ^security , overcrowded classrooms, and discipline 
problems which they will face throughout their careers. 

Even when the best and brightest do apply, the most able of them 
leave the profession within five years, according to a recent study 
from the National Institute for Education. The study concludes 



that "the relative position of teaching and the status structure of 
American occupations has declined over the past 30 years so that 
its status, as a white collar job, is even more marginal than in 
the past" (Schlechty and Vance, 1982). Indeed', in 1961, 49.9 
percent of teachers surveyed by the National Education Association 
said that if given the chance, they would become teachers again; in 
1980, only 21 percent gave the same positive response (National 
Education Association, 1980). 

Since teacher training institutions rarely require exit-level 
examinations to ensure that their own graduates possess the neces- 
sary skills to teach, many states have instituted minimum competency 
tests for their teacher applicants. Seventeen states presently 
require or will require by a definite date that applicants for 
teacher certification be tested for competency. In the first year 
of its tests, Louisiana flunked half its graduates. California 
lawmakers approved such legislation for the state in 1981. Assembly 
Bill 757 (Hart) stipulates that no credential, permit, or certificate 
can be issued to anyone who cannot demonstrate proficiency in basic 
reading, writing, and mathematics in the English language. The 
contract to develop the proficiency test was awarded to the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, and testing began during winter 1982. 

Teaching and teachers are in an untenable position. Public confi- 
dence in both has dwindled. The profession has assumed a largely 
defensive posture that disallows any suggestion of improvement or 
change. And the teachers 1 unions have transferred "some of the 
worst aspects of unionism to an enterprise whQse major purpose is 
incompatible with the time clock" (Keisling, 1982, p. 34). The 
Postsecbndary Education Commission is considering the idea of a 
comprehensive strategy to increase the e quality and quantity of 
public school teachers (June 21, 1982)/ Implementation of such a 
plan might put the question of teacher underpreparedness finally to 
rest. 

The Changing High School Curriculum 

During the 1970s, perhaps in part as a response to the preceding 
decade's call for relevance and greater flexibility in the curricu- 
lum *nd partially in response to fiscal pressures, a nationwide 
trend developed to reduce the number and commonality of the courses 
required for high school graduation. As a result, fewer students 
have taken fewer years of the more traditional basic courses that 
are needed not only for college but also for a fruitful life, 

California dropped all State requirements for graduation, except 
physical education, more than a decade ago, giving the almost 340 
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local school boards that govern high schools the responsibility to 
determine the number of courses to be offered, the units needed to 
graduate, and the attendance to be maintained. Only six states — 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and 
California — permit local school boards to set minimum academic 
standards. At the same time, public ' funding for education has 
steadily declined, with California plummeting from ninth place in 
state funding of schools as a percentage of personal income during 
the 1973-74 school year to fiftieth among the states in 1982. And 
in just two years, the State has fallen from twenty-first to thirty- 
fifth in the average amount spent per student, according to the 
National Education Association. Many districts^ cut from seven 
periods a day to six and eventually to five and abolished their 
advanced placement courses in order to meet the dual pressures of 
decreasing enrollments and decreasing dollars. 

Electives became the vogue during the decade, and courses like 
"Mathematics for Photographers" and "Filmmaking" were substituted 
for more rigorous academic course work. Between 1971-72 and 1974- 
75, enrollment in English composition classes fell 77 percent in 
California, while enrollment in contemporary literature electives 
like "Children 1 s Literature," tf Detective Fiction," and the like 
nearly doubled (Wirtz and others, 1977, p. 26). On the other hand, 
districts were expected to respond to social pressures, and the 
curriculum expanded to include career education, sex education, 
consumer education, drug education, values education, moral educa- 
tion, and death education (Ravitch, 1981, p. 26). The whole of 
education if ell victim to its parts. ^ 

During th$ decade of the 70s, then, students had less time in 
school, f^w£r academic courses, and more electives from which to 
choose. (Soiy* 34 percent of all high school seniors nationwide in 
1980 took three years or more of mathematics, while only 23 percent 
took three years or more of science (Peng, Fetters, and Kolstad, 
1981, p. 3). Only 8 percent completed a course in calculus, perhaps 
because only 31 percent of the high schools even taught calculus. 
And although most seniors have studied biology, slightly over 
one-third have had chemistry and as few as 10 percent have taken ^ 
physics. 

These national figures appear comparable to those compiled for 
California high school students in 1980. Twenty-eight percent of 
all California high school students had taken three years or more 
of mathematics and 20 percent three years or more of science (Sells, 
1982). The California figures are limited to algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, precalculus, calculus, biology, chemistry, physics, 
and other solid courses. Eleven percent of California high school 
seniors enrolled in a fourth year mathematics course and 9 percent 
in a fourth year of science. 
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When only SAT-taking students are compared, similar differences 
appear, although the data may be somewhat skewed because a larger 
percentage of California seniors take the SAT than do students 
nationwide. Accordiog to data compiled by the College Board on 
college-bound seniors in 1981, 81 percent of college-bound seniorj 
nationwide enrolled in four years of English, while 77 percent of 
California college-bound seniors took an equivalent amount. In 
mathematics, 49. percent of the senioirs tested nationally took four 
years of the subject compared to 41 percent of the seniors in 
California, The same percentage of California students (34%) took 
social studies as did students nationally. Four years of foreign" 
language were taken by 13 percent of the country's seniors and by 
10 percent of those in California. Only 1.7 percent of seniors 
nationwide had four years of biological sciences compared to 1.1 
percent of college-bound seniors in California, and 3.2 percent of 
seniors across the country and 1.7 percent in California took four 
years of physical sciences. In summary for 1981, then, the vast 
majority of college-bound students in-state and out took four years 
of English, four years of mathematics, three years of social studies, 
two years of foreign language, one year of biological science, 
and/or one to two years of physical science. The content and rigor 
of these courses have, of course, not been evaluated, and substan- 
tial differences exist between the percentages of males and females 
taking the courses, particularly in schematics and th<* sciences. 

When one compares these data to those of only two years before when 
college-bound students nationwide taking an average of four years 
of mathematics was 55 percent compared to California's 38 percent, 
it is clear that the glaring discrepancies of the past between 
students in California and in the rest of the country, are disappear- 
ing. While California students still lag behind in all discipline 
areas, the distance is dwindling. Students are obviously being 
urged to take more solid courses during their high school careers. 
The difference in science education, however, between all U.S. 
students and those in countries like Russia, Japan, and West Germany 
remains a serious problem. Students in Japan and the Soviet Union 
study two to three times as much mathematics and science as American 
students. A 1980 study for the National Science Foundation reports 
that high school graduates in the Soviet Union have taken five 
years of physics, four years of chemistry, five years of biology, 
and two years of calculus (Wirszup, 1980, pp. 1, 6). 

Education, is caught today in a cross current. Many articles both 
in the popular press and in scholarly journals as well as speeches 
given at national and state enclaves refer to the declining test 
scores and number of courses "taken by high school seniors. Yet 
both artifacts of, student preparedness are beginning to change in a 
positive direction. Whether this shift will continue remains, of 
course, to be seen and depends on the continuing efforts of all 
segments of education. 



Studies of the American High School 



At least 16 major research studies on the American high school are 
currently in progress (Sleeter, 1982)* Among them is the College 
Board's ten-year program, called the Educational EQuality Project, 
to increase the quality of secondary education and to ensure equal- 
ity of access to educational and career opportunities. The first 
phase of the project culminated in a statement of the basic academic 
competencies needed by all high school students, whether bound for 
highly selective four-fear universities or open-admissions two-year 
colleges. The curriculum should include courses in English, math- 
ematics , foreign language , history or social studies , natural 
science, and the visual and performing arts. The College Board 
issued a draft called "Preferred Patterns of College Preparation" 
which provides a more detailed definition of what students should 
learn in each of these courses. 

Also at the national levdl, the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, appointed last summer and headed by David Gardner of 
the University of tftah, will spend 18 months studying U.S. schools 
and comparing them with schools in other countries; the National 
Commission on Higher Education Issues under Robben W. Fleming is 
looking at what higher education can do to counteract the poor 
preparation of college students in basic and advanced learning 
skills; the National Association of Secondary School Principals/Na- 
tional Association of Independent Schools is reviewing quality in 
secondary schooling; the Council for Basic Education is sponsoring 
a project to reverse curriculum sprawl; and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching is studying the high school curric- 
ula in relation to college programs . Preliminary data from the 
Carnegie report, which will be released this year, indicate that 10 
to 15 percent of U.S. high schools are very good, while 25 percent 
do very little educating at all. 



Secondary School Reform 

In the meantime, individual states and their school districts are 
taking steps to elevate academic standards for their students. 
Dallas high schools, for example, are rewarding students who take 
honors courses and senior-level advanced placement courses with 
bonus grade points. South Carolina has initiated a statewide 
project to improve student performance on the SAT by identifying 
weaknesses in the preparation of their college-bound students. The 
West Virginia Board of Education has increased high school gradua- 
tion requirements, and a prbposal to change requirements for a high 
school diploma has been submitted to th6 Tennessee Board of Educa- 
tion. Oregon has established subject unit and competency require- 



meats for high school graduation. The New York Regents voted to 
require testing of all new teachers, and Oklahoma passed legislation 
requiring that the performance of all new teachers be monitored by 
a committee that must include a faculty representative from a 
teacher training institution. 

Similar efforts to improve standards and performance are occurring 
in California. The State Department of Education is currently 
completing a study of the high school curriculum focusing on the 
following three questions: 

1. What is the nature and rigor of the high school curriculum 
(with emphasis on higher-level courses in mathematics, science, 
and English) today, as compared to 5, 10, and 15 years ago? 

2. What factors impede students' completion of courses required 
for graduation? 

3. Have state proficiency requirements caused schools to reduce 
their higher-level academic course offerings? 

The study uses case studies of selected high schools chosen to 
represent statewide variation in district and school size, socioeco- 
nomic status, language and ethnic composition, and achievement. 
The report will be available in the near future. 

The Coalition for the Improvement of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education, an independent task force . representing groups as diverse 
as school boards, school administrators, teachers 1 unions, and the 
League of Women Voters has issued action plans "from each of its 
subcommittees currently examining student standards, student absen- 
teeism, and student behavior. The Subcommittee on Student Standards 
has declared that: . 

it is not particularly important whether California 
students score 'slightly above or slightly below the 
national average; nor is it important whether California 
Assessment Program scores went up by two-tenths of a 
point or down by an equivalent amount last year. The 
fact is that California students are not well-prepared 
either for college or for work—and, as educators we must 
do something about this problem. 

To effect this goal, one of the group's more important recommenda- 
tions is that "the State Board of Education should coordinate the 
development of model graduation requirements and^ curriculum stan- 
dards, set* forth in terms of specific competencies, and recommend 
these to local school boards by mid-1983." Further, the Subcommit- 
tee recommends that the State Board "require all local school 



districts in California which include intermediate or secondary 
schools to review their curricula by mid-1984 . . . " (Coalition, 
1982), If these plans are approved and implemented, the State 
Board may manage to upgrade both the number of academic courses 
required for graduation and the quality of their content, while 
still respecting the local autonomy of individual school boards. 

During this process of curricular reform, State and local boards 
may n*ed to turn their attention to several subsidiary, yet nonethe- 
less important , problems identified by the College Board, Strong 
circumstantial evidence' exists that textbook content commonly falls 
two or more grade levels below the grade in which the text is used. 
Absenteeism and vandalism remain perennial problems. 

Students have also been earning higher grades while doing less 
work. The self-reported average high school grades of college-bound 
seniors increased steadily throughout the 1970s- In 1981, college- 
bound seniors in California reported higher grade point averages 
and higher grades than seniors nationwide in every discipline but 
mathematics. At the same time, studies of high school seniors 
nationwide show that the amount of time spent on homework per week 
has declined. In 1972, just over half the seniors surveyed (54%) 
spent less than five hours per week on homework compared to over 
two-thirds of the seniors (68%) in 1980. Almost one-third of the 
1972 seniors (30%) spent five to ten hours per week on homework, 
while in 1980, less than one-fifth (18%) devoted this amount of 
time (Peng, Fetters, and Kolstad, 1981, p. 7). James Coleman has 
documented that three out of four students do one hour or less of 
homework each school night, while one of four does less than one 
hour each week (cited in Ravitch, 1981, p. 26). The situation in 
California bears examination, and the recommendations of the afore- 
mentioned Coalition subcommittees may result in action on all these 
matters for the state. 

Declining standards also relate to the amount of time devoted to 
instruction in the classroom. The 175-day school year and instruc- 
tional <?ay in California rank among the shortest in the nation. At 
the end of the twelfth grade, California students fall 16 months 
behind the national average in actual time spent in school. Current 
State law mandates only 230 minutes per day in class for grades 1-3 
and 240 minutes in grades 4-12. Recently proposed legislation 
would require at least 250 minutes for the lower grades and a 
minimum of 300 minutes for tHe upper grades. 

Ia addition to the length of the day itself, a question also arises 
as to how much time is devoted during the day to actual instruction. 
In 1980, an investigative team observed that the average public 
school nationally provided three hours each day of instructional 
time. In one junior high school visited by this team, the typical 
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student spent two hours and 12 minutes in academic class work 
(Ravitch, 1981,' p. 25). A study done recently by the City University 
of New York states that an average of only 16 to 18 minutes per 
class hour is devoted to actual teaching time, with the balance 
being spent on classroom management, preparation, and discipline. 

Each of the factors identified by the College Board as being in 
part responsible for the test score decline and, therefore, for 
student underpreparedness and unde r achievement , is inextricably 
intertwined, as both cause and effect. Thus a tremendously complex 
set of issues is generated which requires examination, discussion, 
and resolution. Although it may appear that there are no, discrete 
components to underpreparedness and that the problem is too deep 
and too large to solve, many believe that it is still possible to 
reverse the erosion of academic quality found at every level of 
American education. Some steps taken recently by the secondary 
school establishment have already been enumerated. The following 
section describes some of the efforts currently being made by 
postsecondary institutions. 

Posts econdary Reform 

Perhaps the major catalyst for reform at the high school level has 
been the move by colleges and universities throughout the country 
to strengthen their admissions requirements and to specify their 
expectations for entering students. Ohio with its system of open 
admissions was one of the first states to develop a college prepara- 
tory curriculum clearly defining collegiate expectations for enter- 
ing students and has served as a model for changes in other states, 
including California. In September 1980, the Ohio Board of Regents 
and the State Board of Education jointly appointed the Commission 
on Articulation Between Secondary Education and Ohio Colleges, 
whose report in April 1981 detailed what students should take in 
high school in order to succeed in Ohio's colleges. Beginning in 
1983, Ohio State University will grant unconditional admission only 
to high school graduates who have completed this curriculum which 
includes at least four years of English, and three years each of 
mathematics, science, social science, and a foreign language; all 
otherwise qualified students who have not completed all the required 
high school courses will be accepted as "conditional students" who 
must make up their course deficiencies. 

In Kentucky, another open admissions state, the 1981 Pritchard 
Report calls upon the state's universities to establish admissions 
criteria^beyond the high school diplopia that reflect each institu- 
tion's mission and function; to identify and agree upon basic or 
minimally acceptable college preparatory curricula to be required 
of all entering students; and to develop and require a program of 
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basic skills testing for all students upon entry into higher educa- 
tion. The University of Utah, in a move to end its policy of open 
admissions, has suggested that applicants take four years of English, 
two of mathematics, three of biological or physical "^iences, four 
of social sciences or history, three of a fov ; *n language, and two 
of fine arts. A university official has comrae cad that in the nekt 
four years the university will require applicants to have completed 
a prescribed high school curriculum ( Chronicle of Higher Education , 
February 24, 1982). Idaho's Commission on Excellence in Education 
has gone a step further by recommending in its September 1982 
report that state colleges and universities abolish existing open 
admissions policies entirely and that any remedial class offered at 
Idaho ' s four-year universities be provided outside the regular 
curriculum with the student paying the total cost. 

Admission standards at the University of Texas at Austin have 
already been raised for freshmen entering this fall, and Florida 
has recently adopted stricter admissions requirements for its uine 
public universities. The South Dakota Board of Regents has proposed 
that the three public institutions in the state raise their stan- 
dards by fall 1983 and accept only the upper half of high school 
classes rather than the current two-thirds. West Virginia Univer- 
sity has doubled its mathematics requirements for high school 
graduates seeking admission after a university study found nearly 
half of all entering freshmen deficient in mathematics skills. A 
number of other states, including Arizona, Montana, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming are in varying stages of discussion 
regarding new admissions requirements. 

Four-year colleges and universities are not the only institutions 
raising their admission requirements. Recent actions taken by 
two-year institutions include those by Miami -Dade Community College, 
which has become well-known nationally not only for its early 
efforts to emphasize academic standards but also for its computer- 
based instructional development and research system. Students must 
overcome deficiencies in basic skills, complete courses in proper 
sequence, and maintain a minimum grade level. They are monitored 
through a program called Standards of Academic Progress. During 
the last three years, the college placed on probation or suspended 
more than 11,000 students whose grade-point averages fell below 
1.5. 

In addition, Essex County College in New Jersey plans to establish 
admission standards for the first time in January 1983. Its decision 
followed a study of student records which indicated about 85 percent 
of new students had serious academic deficiencies. The new stan- 
dards will require incoming students to demonstrate mathematics and 
reading skills at the eighth-grade level. Another two-year insti- 
tution in New Jersey, the Passaic County Community College, has 
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restricted enrollment in remedial courses to students who can read 
at the eighth-grade level or above; other applicants must attend 
local adult-learning centers until ready for community college work 
( Chronicle of Higher Education , September 29, 1982). 

California, with its three segments of public higher education,' 
serves nearly 2,000,000 students and thus has an enormous impact on 
secondary standards. The California Community Colleges maintain no 
admissions requirements and stand open to all high school graduates 
and others who are at least 18 years of age. However, both four- 
year systems, the' California State University and the University of 
California, * have changed their admissions requirements within the 
last year. 

At their June 18, 1982 meeting, the Regents of the University of 
California unanimously adopted the following admissions standards: 

• Students must take a minimum of 16 units in high school. A unit 
is a year-long high school course; a semester course is a half 
unit. Of the 16 units, 15 must be in aGademic or college pre- 
paratory subjects, that is, in English, mathematics, laboratory 
sciences, foreign languages, history, social sciences, or fine 
arts. The current minimum is 11 academic units. 

• Seven of the 15 academic units will have to be taken during the 
last two yfcars of high school. 

• Course requirement changes raise the required years of mathemat- 
ics from two to three (elementary algebra, geometry, and inter- 
mediate algebra) and add social science and fine arts courses^ as 
optional college preparatory electives. 

• Grades in the third year of mathematics will be counted only if 
they improve a student* s overall grade point average. 

• Required courses include one year of U.S. history or a semester 
of U.S. history and a semester of civics or American government; 
four years of college preparatory English composition and liter- 
ature; three years of mathematics, one year each in elementary 
algebra, geometry, and intermediate algebra; a year-long course 
in a laboratory science taken -in the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
grade; two year-long courses taken in a single foreign language; 
and four additional college preparatory units to be chosen from 
at least two of the following: history, English, advanced 
mathematics, laboratory science, foreign language, social sci- 
ence, or fine arts. 

• Students graduating from high school in June 1984, will receive 
extra credit for up to four units of honors level courses when 
their grade point averages are computed for admission. 
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• All other changes will apply to students graduating from high 
school in 1986. 

The Trustees of The California State University system adopted new 

admission, requirements consisting of four years of college prepara- 

tpry English and two years of college preparatory mathematics in 

November 1981. These requirements will be fully phased-in between 

1984 and 1986. Such course;- specif ic admissions criteria represent 

a new departure for this segment and as such clearly signal a 

concern about increasingly und'erprepared students. - A Commission . ■ 

agenda item in December 1981, recounts the evolution of admission 

standards for, both £he University of California and the State 

University systems (California Postsecondary Education Commission, . "y, 

1981). 

An ancillary document related to the new admis-sions- policj.es is the 
statement on academic competencies * expected of entering freshmen 
issued by an intersegmental committee of the three California 
faculty senates. This joint faculty document which was endorsed by 
the senates of the University of California, the California State 
University, and the California Community Colleges, specifies the 
skills in English and in mathematics needed by high school students 
to begin college work. Called "the most ambitious effort in years 
to improve the academic quality of Califqrnia's public high schools 
and colleges" (McCurdy, 1981, p. 6), the statement reaffirms the g 
need for rigorous standards at both the secondary and postsecondary 
levels. • 

Educators differ, however, over whether tougher college entrance 
requirements will produce needed reforms at lower levels. As early 
in the current movement as 1979, the Basic Skills Task Force of the 
University of Wisconsin system declared, "Suggestions that basic 
skills problems would be eliminated if colleges ra4sed admissions - 
requirements, offer the temptation of simplicity, but they lack 
recognition of the full scope or complexity of the issues" (Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin system, 1979, p. 10). Not all universities that 
have already instituted more stringent requirements are happy about 
them. The Chancellor at the University of Tennessee at Knoxville 
where admissions standards were raised told trustees that he regret- 
ted the action (Reese, 1981, p. 13). At a June 1982 hearing by a 
federal commission studying ways to improve American education, 
Stanford's dean of admissions who also serves as chairman of the 
College Board questioned whether tightened admissions requirements 
would improve academic programs and student performance in the high 
schools. He foresees problems generated by increased requirements 
at a time of financial stringency and declining enrollments for 
colleges. He also queried whether high schools would be able to 
give their students a fair chance of meeting these requirements 
( Chronicle of Higher Education , June 30, 1982). 
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Some universities, such as those in Florida, Texas, and Tennessee, 
are using more stringent admissions standards to curtail enroll- 
ments. Other institutions wprry about the effect that the diminish- 
ing numbers of 18- to 22-year olds will have on the.tr enrollments 
and wonder if they must accept everyone who applies, with or without 
the necessary competencies, in order 'to fill the buildings and 
occupy the faculty built during the "golden years" of higher educa- 
tion. Others fear the impact of the new admissions requirements on 
minority- students whose early education frequently suffers and for 
whom college is often a last brave chance. The Commission on 
Higher Education of Minorities has suggested that colleges should 
devise new ways to measure students' potential for learning rather 
than ranking students on the basis of test scores and grades (Astin, 
1982, p. 195). Institutions may well increase admissions require- 
ments without exploring the creative avenues that this Minorities 
Commission would prefer. 

As suggested by the College Board's Educational EQuality Project, 
access and quality need not be mutually exclusive. As long as 
improved secondary education is sought for all students and provi- 
sions are made to judge college applicants not on some immovable 
absolute scale but one which takes into account, their potential and 
will to succeed, the gains in equal opportunity which have been 
hard-won over the last two decades need not be lost. 



Remediation as Cause for Reform 

These increased admissions standards and detailed competency state-, 
ments have arisen as well, as a reaction against the remedial 
course work currently being offered even at the most selective 
institutions. Called, on the one hand, "the curse of American 
higher education" (Brown, 1981, p, 13), remedial education is, on 
the other, the fastest growing area of the curriculum. Remedial 
courses nationally increased 22 percent between fall 1979 and ffll.l 
1980 compared to the total number of courses which grew by an 
estimated 15 percent during the same time period (ftagarrell, 1981, 
p. 1). Preliminary data for 1980-81 and 1981-82 tend to suggest 
that no significant changes will occur in the proportion of remedial 
courses found in U.S. colleges and universities (Minter, 1982). 

Ohio State imposed new admissions standards' following a report that 
42 percent of all entering freshmen were taking remedial work in 
mathematics or writing at a total cost of between 10 and 12 million 
dollars. (In the Ohio Regents* second report, approximately 19 
percent of entering students required remediation in mathematics 
and 14 percent in English. This -percentage change from the earlier 
figures can be attributed to a redefinition of remediation by two 
large institutions rather than to improved student competencies.) 
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At^ths. University of Missouri at St. Louis, half the freshmen are 
placed in a remedial course. * 

An estimated two-thirds of postsecondary institutions nationwide 
must provide remedial reading alA writing courses for their stu- 
dents. In an innovative attempt to tackle this problem, Bard 
College requires its entering freshmen to attend a six hour a day 
"Workshop in Language and Thinking" in the three weeks -priot to the 
beginning of the academic year. During this precollege course, the 
students produce more written work than many freshmen do in a 
semester. fi 

Several other states including Wisconsin, Virginia,' Colorado, and 
Louisiana have sponsored studies on the remedial activities provided 
by their universities and colleges. A Wisconsin task foree studying 
basic skills, found that in 1980-81 one quarter of the freshmen in 
the system fell below required .levels . Virginia's State Council of 
Higher Education has recently commissioned a two-year study of 
remedial education after estimating that the state's costs in the 
area are at least 13 million dollars and rapidly increasing. A 
preliminary report in February 1981 estimated that of 1,000 students 
entering Virginia State University each year, 800 needed some kind 
of remedial assistance. Colorado ^conducted its first study of 
remedial education in public colleges and uuiyersities in 1975 and 
has recently joined with its State Department of Education to 
assess policy issues related to college expectations an<J remedial 
instruction. A Louisiana study found that over 50 percent of the 
students enrolling in Louisiana 1 s open admissions system needed 
remedial support because they read at or belctw the eighth grade 

level (Roueche, Moore, and Spann, 1980, p. 3).- 

ft * 

Remediation has become a pervasive issue, affecting the very heart 
of the educational endeavor. Administrators worry about it; faculty 
are daily faced with it; * students suffer from it; newspapers inveigh 
against it; and the public pays for it. The second part of this 
report describes how public postsecondary institutions in California 
deal with remediation— its nature, its extent, and its costs. 
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PART TWO 



THE NATURE, EXTENT, AND COSTf OF REMEDIATION 
IN CALIFORNIA ! S PUBLIC POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 



Oftentimes great opportunities come disguised 
as 'insoluble problems. 

John Gardner 



The heart of the Commission's study of remediation lies in the data 
generated from its survey of public colleges and universities in 
the State and from Commission staff visits to selected campuses. 
This part of the report presents the major findings of the survey, 
segment by segment, beginning with the University of California and 
ending with the Community Colleges. The data is generally aggregated 
to avoid any inappropriate comparisons^ among campuses, as each 
campus has sought to make its remedial activities consistent with 
its own internal structure and the distinctive character and needs 
of its own student body. To illustrate the unique problems con- 
fronting campuses, however, and the different approaches they use 
to provide remedial programs, courses, and services, this portion 
of the report also incorporates data and observations from the site 
visits conducted by Commission staff. 

Remediation in the three segments is not limited to teaching or 
courses. It extends from admission and orientation through gradua- 
tion, beyond the . curriculum into the co-curriculum or exttfacurricu- 
lum, and beyond the classroom into student services and activities 
throughout the campus. At many institutions, it begins /With diag- 
nostic testing or assessment, in order to advise students about 
their level of skills or to direct them into the proper sections of 
English, mathematics, and other courses. It involves/ bridge pl&r 
grams for incoming students as well as courses during the regulW 
academic year, individual and group tutoring in basic skills, 
workshops on skills development, and special academic advising and 
counseling. The three sections of this part of the; report describe 
each of the majoif facets of the remediation process in turn, before 
reporting on its evaluation and costs. 

Except where otherwise noted, the data reported, in the following 
sections refer to the 1980-81 academic year, and enrollment numbers 
reflect duplicated headcount enrollments at the first census. 



("Duplicated" means that a student may be counted more than once.) 
Course figures do not include laboratories, workshops, discussion 
groups , or summer school . Exten$ion and Continuing Education 
offerings (except in one instance) , and Adult Schools are also 
omitted. Thus the number of courses f enrollments, and costs are 
but conservative estimates of the magnitude of remediation in the 
State ! s public colleges and universities • 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 



DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND ASSESSMENT 



Testing in English in the form of the famous Subject A examination 
has a long and honorable history at the University of California. 
The force of circumstances, however, has prompted the development 
of testing in other areas as well. During the 1981-82 academic 
year, all eight of the University's general campuses provided: 
either voluntary or mandatory diagnostic testing or assessment 
services in reading, writing, mathematics, or English as a Second 
Language (ESL) , conducted primarily by academic departments in 
English and mathematics. 

Although writing competency testing is the primary testing area, 
with six of the eight campuses requiring the Subject A Examination, 
five of the eight campuses require diagnostic tests of some or all 
of their ESL student$. Only one campus requires diagnostic testing 
in reading; five others provide such assessment on a voluntary 
basis generally to students admitted under special action for 
counseling or tutoring purposes. No data are available, however, 
to answer the survey's question regarding the reading grade levels 
of the students tested. 

All University campuses use the diagnostic tests in pre-calculus 
and calculus developed by a University/State University Work Group 
for students planning to take mathematics courses. On three of the 
campuses, the tests are mandatory; on the remaining five, they are 
optional. Two of these latter campuses moved to mandatory testing 
in Fall 1982. In addition, three of the institutions within the 
system have also established graduation requirements in mathemat- 
ics/quantitative reasoning in their Colleges of Letters and Science. 

The one University campus with no previous mandatory testing in any 
subject aifea began a mandatory diagnostic testing program in writing, 
mathematics, and ESL for all entering freshmen aijd transfer students 
this past summer which will be fully implemented during .1983-84. 
This appears to be the only campus with an integrated testing 
program for all entering students rather than a segmented depart- 
mental approach. 



REMEDIAL* INSTRUCTION IN READING AND WRITING 

All eight general campuses of the University provide remedial 
courses in reading, writing, mathematics, or English as a Second 
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Language. Not.every campus offers courses in every subject area, 
however, as the* following description will show. 



Reading Courses 

Half the campuses offered remedial work in reading in 1981-82, with 
one of the four having just begun efforts in that area. - Only one 
campus used diagnostic testing to place its students in remedial 
reading courses, while three depended on referral by the students 
themselves. All four offer reading instruction on a non-credit 
basis in campus learning assistance centers, with full-time profes- 
sional staff teaching 83,3 percent of allremedial reading sections. 
In general, the discipline of reading receives little specialized 
attention by the University, with most reading assistance rendered 
through campus writing programs." 

Students' reading problems run the gamut from those common to 
college students in general when faced with the amount and complex- 
ity of reading assigned by demanding professors to severe difficul- 
ties experienced by students who have never learned to read well. 
The staff of one site-visit campus acknowledged that they provide 
work in developmental reading skills at the ninth grade level or 
even lower, albeit for a limited number of students. 



Writing Courses 

In contrast to the limited attention given to reading, all eigut 
general campuses of the University provide remedial writing courses, 
although one campus intends to discontinue its remedial writing 
coursework during the forthcoming academic year. Most of these 
courses are offered for credit and predominantly for baccalaureate 



^Despite this lack of special attention, a joint University/State 
University Work Group on Reading and Learning from Text is examin- 
ing several questions regarding the extent to whicl^ students 1 
ability to read and learn from text determines thexr college 
success or failure. Among its concerns are several that have 
far-reaching policy implications for both the schools and higher 
education. Why are some high schools better than others in prepar- 
ing their students for college text reading? What strategies are 
they using to accomplish this purpose? And; is it essential for 
today's college students to be able to read and learn from text 
efficiently, or have faculty compensated for students' poor reading 
skills to a degree that student^ can succeed in college with 
limited reading skills? A conference to discuss these findings is 
proposed for the 1982-83 academic year. 
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degree credit. The relative respectability of remedial writing in 
the University may be a consequence of historical precedent, but 
the attention paid to it today is also a response to deteriorating 
writing skills. 

Students entering the University can prove their writing competence 
in a number of ways: 

• by scoring 600 or higher on the College Board English Composition 
Test; 

• by achieving a score of 3 or higher on the College Board English 
Advanced Placement Test; 

• by satisfactorily completing The California State University 
English Equivalency Examination; 

• by earning a grade of at least a "C" at another undergraduate 
institution in a course equivalent to the University's course in 
freshman English; or 

• by passing the University's Subject A Examination. 

The Subject A requirement began as an entrance prerequisite in 1898 
when all high schools had to certify the oral and written profici- 
encies of their students; those not certified were simply not 
admitted. Since 1907, however, the University has admitted students 
without the necessary proficiencies but has required them to meet 
proficiency standards after entrance by passing the examination or 
formal coursework. 

On one large campus, approximately 73 percent of entering freshmen 
mu$t take the Subject A examination, and 30 to 40 percent of these 
students are found deficient in their writing abilities and must 
enroll in the Subject A instructional program. Subject A enroll- 
ments at this campus have held relatively constant since the 1920s. 
On another large urban campus, between 40 and 60 percent of entering 
freshmen fail the proficiency examination and must be helped. 

Of the new freshmen systemwide in 1979-80, 55.8 percent had to 
enroll in Subject A or equivalent courses (University of California, 
1981), raising the question as to whether a course taken by the 
majority of students should be called remedial or instead the 
entry-level English course. One writing coordinator on a site-visit 
campus in fact describes Subject A as the equivalent to freshman 
composition at most other universities. He states, "thete is no 
clear line between 'preparatory' and 'remedial' work in composition. 
Instruction at the Subject A level has been and always will be a 
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necessary responsibility shared by the high schools and the Univer- 
sity, and both' segments of education in California have pretty much 
come to recognize this/' Yet the staff on another campus worry, 
"if the definition of University-level work is revised [downward] , 
the integrity of the B.A. degree would be threatened." These 
viewpoiAts are not mutually exclusive, but they indicate the ambig- 
uities and dilemmas regarding preparation in writing and the educa- 
tional and financial ramifications that await resolution. 

Each campus has designed its writing program differently. One 
campus offers a course to prepare students for Subject A, while two 
other campuses do not sponsor any special Subject A courses at all. 
On one of these campuses, students who fail the Subject A exam take 
both a regular writing course and a writing workshop. At the other 
institution, all freshmen must enroll in a core foundations seminar 
taught by faculty in the humanities ,and in other disciplines. 
Those students who have not satisfied the Subject A requirement and 
who do least well on diagnostic tests are placed in writing inten- 
sive sections of the seminar, although not all low-scoring students 
can be accommodated. When tested again, those who fail must take 
an introductory composition course which satisfies the Subject A 
requirement. 

A fourth campus has developed a particularly innovative comprehen- 
sive writing program beyond its lower-division courses, English A 
and English 1, which fall under the Commission's survey definitions 
as remedial. This writing program includes over 40 upper-division 
writing-intensive courses in departments ranging from history, 
political science, and art to engineering, astronomy, and chemistry, 
and at the graduate level in such professional schools as engineer- 
ing and applied science. The campus is planning to expand the 
program into public health, architecture, business, law, dentistry, 
and medicine. The director of the program observes that the writing 
problem looms just as large at the graduate level as at the under- 
graduate: "If we are witnessing the failure of the educational 
sequence," he comments, "it has gone through the whole cycle." The 
program staff, now consisting of over 60 full- and part-time in- 
structors plus another 40 teaching assistants, also work as "circuit 
riders" with teachers in more than 80 high schools in the area to 
share "what really works in teaching writing," and they contribute 
heavily as well to the campus' summer program for entering students 
with low SAT scores. To overcome problems early, during the spring 
before they enter, these students are invited to attend one of a 
series of conferences during which the program is explained and 
diagnostic tests in English composition and mathematics are given. 
That summer, the students then participate in an intensive six-and- 
a-half week session on campus for instruction, counseling, and a 
full dormitory schedule which includes tutorials, general informa- 
tion workshops, films, forums, and athletic and recreational activi- 
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ties. Roughly 400 students elect the English unit and between 200 
and 300 the mathematics emphasis. (Because of the intensity of 
each, a student cannot take both units simultaneously.) The program 
now extends throughout the entire academic year. 

From the program's inception in 1977 to 1981, all students, regard- 
less of family income, received instruction free of charge, and 
low-income students received textbooks , supplies , and dormitory 
room and board at no cost as well. Increasing budgetary pressures 
threaten this nonrfee status, however, and the campus is now seeking 
increased faculty involvement and outside financial support for its 
program. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this campus* siege against 
illiteracy is its use of technology. According to the writing 
program director, the labor-intensive nature of teaching writing 
can turn "a teacher's mind into oatmeal." Therefore, the staff has 
created a computer program to help revise students 1 papers. The 
computer analyzes the submissions for flaws, encourages the student 
to try new approaches, and when it is about to sign off, declares 
"Go thou and sin no more." 

The effort described above is directed by a semi-autonomous unit 
under the purview of the English department. It is the English 
department, in fact, that directs the remedial writing programs on 
six of the University's eight general campuses, although ethnic 
studies departments and separate colleges also often provide remed- 
ial writing instruction. The seventh campus maintains a separate 
Subject A department, and the eighth sponsors a Campus Writing 
Program. 

All types of instructors teach remedial writing, from full-time 
faculty who teach 39.5 percent of all remedial writing sections 
followed by teaching assistants (22.1%) and part-tijne faculty 
(15.8%) to peer tutors and other paraprof essionals (2.6%). Among 
full-time faculty, however, few ladder-rank faculty members appear 
to be involved. One campus, for instance, staffs its program 
entirely with adjunct lecturers and writing preceptors, all on a 
part-time basis and none with security of employment; another 
campus depends heavily on teaching assistants and teaching fellows; 
and another employs "associates" who fall between teaching assis- 
tants and lecturers and are funded from salary savings . Most 
instructors appear to be hired to teach writing exclusively rather 
than a combination of composition and literature courses. As one 
writing coordinator wryly put it, "the literature people don't 
touch it, though some feel kindly in their hearts." 
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Course Offerings and Enrollments 

Table 1 compares the number of courses, sections, and enrollments 
in remedial reading and writing to the number of all courses, 
sections, and enrollments in English from 1978-79 to 1980-81 for 
all eight general campuses of the University. The numbers in 
parentheses indicate the percentage of the remedial categories to 
the whole. As can be seen, over this three-year period, the number 
of English courses and of remedial reading and writing courses has 
decreased, while the number of course sections and enrollments in 
both categories has increased. At the same time, the percentage of 
remedial courses, sections, and enrollments as a proportion of all 
English courses, sections, and enrollments has decreased. This 
means that growth in English enrollments overall is occurring at a 



TABLE 1 Courses in English and in Remedial Reading and 

Writing, University of California, Academic Years 
1978-79 Through 1980-81 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

(N = 8) (N = 8) (N = 8) 

ALL ENGLISH COURSES 

Courses 740 705 714 

Sections 2,466 2,608 2,912 

Enrollments 61,704 66,803 73,788 

REMEDIAL COURSES 

IN READING AND WRITING 

Courses 71 58 „ 6 ? 0 ,v 

( 9.6%) ( 8.2%) ( 8.7%) 

Sections 603 678 661 

(24.5%) (26.0%) (22.7%) 

Enrollments 10,314 11,047 U ' 25 ° 

(16.7%) (16.5%) . (15.3%) 

Note: One large urban campus used an unduplicated count of courses 
and sections, meaning that a course offered each quarter was 
counted only once for the year. Another campus included 
Learning and Study Skills Reading courses. 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
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faster rate than in remedial reading and writing, as Figure 1 
illustrates, and that while the number of new Courses has declined, 
the number of sections has increased in osder to accommodate growing 
enrollments. 

On the average, the University offers more sections per remedial 
reading and writing course than sections for all English courses, 
and the average headcount in the remedial course sections is fewer 
than in all English sections, as Tables 2 and 3 indicate. The Uni- 



FIGURE 1 Percent Increase in Enrollments in All English 

Courses and in Remedial Reading and Writing Courses, 
University of California, Academic Years 1978-79 
Through 1980-81 
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TABLE 2 Average Number of Sections per English Course and 
Remedial Reading or Writing Course, University of 
California, Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 

. 478-79 1979-80 1980-81 

All English Courses 13 3.7 4.1 

Remedial Reading or 

Writing Courses 8.5 11.7 10.7 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



TABLE 3 Average Enrollment in English and Remedial Reading 
or Writing Courses and Sections, University of 
California, Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

All English Courses 83.4 94.8 103.3 

Remedial Courses 145.3 190.5 181.5 • 



All English Sections 25.0 25.6 25.3 

Remedial Sections 17.1 16; 3 17.0 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Suryey 



versity thus provides classes that are both smaller and more indivi- 
dualized for students in need of remedial instruction in reading 
and writing than for 'students in English courses overall. 



• REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION IN MATHEMATICS 



Perhaps the most difficult area of remediation for the University 
to accommodate has been mathematics. According to the National 
Conference Board of the Mathematical Sciences (Mathematics Associa- 
tion of America, 1982, p. 1), the number of students enrolled 
nationally in remedial mathematics courses in /our-year colleges 
and universities rose by 70 percent from 1975 to 1980, while total 
mathematical science course enrollments increased by 33 percent, in 
calculus by 30 percent, and in computing and related courses by 196 
percent. Today, remedial enrollments constitute 16 percent of all 
mathematical science registrations nationally. 
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Four factors are likely responsible for this implosion (Maxwell, 
1979, pp. 328-329). During the 1960s, many universities and col- 
leges made calculus, which had traditionally been considered a 
sophomore-level course, into the first general mathematics course 
for college freshmen. At the same time, these same universities 
and colleges recruited many students who lacked college preparatory 
mathematics training and also lowered admissions standards and 
eased prerequisites. Yet, a larger proportion of students discovered 
that they had to take mathematics and statistics courses in order 
to major in many academic disciplines, and the burgeoning of computer 
technology suddenly made it a prerequisite to many professions as 
well. 7 ■ ' . ' 



Mathematics Courses 

The situation at the University of California reflects the national 
picture. Six of its eight general campuses have provided remedial 
mathematics instruction for some years; a seventh — one of the 
smaller campuses— began such instruction for credit during Summer 
1981. 

Although- campus mathematics departments are responsible for nearly 
100 percent of all remedial mathematics course sections, remedial 
mathematics courses and the faculty who teach them do not appear to 
be fully integrated with the regular mathematics program. One 
campus, for example, offers the same remedial mathematics courses 
through two administrative structures: by permanent . staff members 
in the learning skills center who provide such instruction for 
special student populations and by temporary staff, frequently high 
school teachers, who are hired through the mathematics department. 
Another large urban campus is planning to have its remedial mathe- 
matics coursework taught in a cooperative arrangement with a local 
community college in University facilities . The faculty member 
responsible for instituting remedial coursework on this campus over 
ten years ago is now the principal proponent for having remediation 
provided by the community college* He cites continuing departmental 
resistance as the reason for the change. Such transfer or sharing 
of responsibility may appear more frequently in the future. On 
campus after campus, faculty members say that they expect to teach 
at the college level, not below. 

Over four-fifths of the remedial mathematics courses are taught for 
credit, either at the baccalaureate level (60.5%) or for student 
workload credit (39.5%). Fifty percent of these sections are 
taught by full-time faculty; 19.0 percent are offered by teaching 
assistants; and 16.7 percent are led by part-time professional 
staff. j(The defiiktio&s used by different campuses affect these 



percentages, as one campus may classify an individual aa "part-time 
professional staff"* whereas another would categorize" the same 
individual as a teaching 'assistant. In addition, the elimination 
of laboratory sections and discussion gro.ups may skew the figures 
to reflect a disproportionately large involvement of full-time 
faculty.) 



Course Offerings and Enrollments 

Table 4 shows the number of remedial mathematics courses, sections, 
and enrollments from 1978-79 through 1980-81 as a subset of total 
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TABLE 4 Courses in Mathematics and in Remedial Mathematics, 
University of California, Academic Years 1978-79 
Through 1980-81 » 

r' 





1978-79 

(H = d) 


1979-80 

CM = S) ■ 


1980-81 
(N = 8) 


ALL MATHEMATICS COURSES 








• Courses 


673 


678 


715 


Sections 


2,133 


2,362 


2,301 


Enrollments 


78,285 


84,566 


93,064 


REMEDIAL COURSES IN 
MATHEMATICS 


(N = 6) 


(N = 6) 


(N = 6) 


Courses 


30 
(4.5%) 


31 
(4.6%) 


32 
(4.5%) 


Sections 


168 

(7.9%) 


181 

(7.7%) 


198 

(8.6%) 


Enrollments 


6,690 
(8.6%) 


7,490 
(8.9%) 


8,239 
(8.9%) 



Note: One urban campus used an unduplicated count of course$ 

and sections and also included figures from all precalculus 
courses, not just those defined 3 as remedial by the Commission's 
survey. Thus, figures presented here may be somewhat inflated. 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
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mathematics instruction. The parenthetical figures refer to the 
percentage of remedial courses, sections , and enrollments to the 
whole. As Table 4 shows, the ratio of remedial mathematics courses 
to all mathematics courses has shown no change over the three 
years. Both sections* and enrollments in remedial mathematics, 
however, have increased slightly in their* relation to all mathemat- 
ics courses. Increases can also be seen acros.s all three years in 
all courses, sections, and enrollments and in remedial courses , 
sections, and enrollments. Figure 2 graphically displays this 
current surge of interest in mathematics in overall terms and in 
the need for remediation by students. 

Faculty on at least two campuses are not sanguine that the third 
year of mathematics recently added to the University's entrance 
requirements will materially affect the need for remediation. As 
one experienced faculty member succinctly puts it, "if they can 
sleep through two years, they can sleep through three." 

Already, a very high proportion of students entering the University 
have had three years of high school mathematics, including two- 
thirds of the students in a remedial mathematics course on one 
major campus. These students obviously did not learn in high 

FIGURE 2 Percent Increase in Enrollments in All Mathematics 
Courses and in Remedial Mathematics CQurses, 
University of California, Academic Years 1978-79 
* Through 1980-81 
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school what the University expected them to learn; but the Academic 
Senates 1 recently adopted statement on mathematics competence 
should help future students in this regard, as it spells out the : 
specific skills expected of entering college freshmen. Furthermore,' 
as more students enter the University without a hiatus in their 
mathematics instruction, as the tiew entrance requirements encourage, 
it is reasonable to expect that fewer students will require course- 
work at the remedial level. 

Unlike the data for English course sections and enrollments presented 
in Tables 2 and 3 above, the average number of Sections per remedial 
mathematics course approximates the number for all mathematics 
courses (Table 5), and 'enrollment in each remedial mathematics 
section is greater than that^ found in the average section of all 
mathematics courses (Table 6). Although the class sizes for remedi- 
al mathematics instruction are significantly larger than those for 
remedial English, they are nonetheless smaller than most lower 
division mathematics courses. 



TABLE 5 Average Number of Sections per Mathematics Course 
and Remedial Mathematics Course, University of\ • 
California, Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 



All Mathematics Courses 3.2 3.5 3.2 

Remedial Mathematics Courses 5.0 5*0 4.8 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



TABLE 6 Average knrollment in Mathematics and Remedial 
Mathematics Courses and Sections, University of 
California, Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81. 

All Mathematics Courses 116.3 124.7 130.2 

Remedial Courses 223.0 , 241.6 25^.5 

i,- 

All Mathematics Sections 36.7 35.8 40.. J 

Remedial Sections * 39.8 • 41.4 41.6 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
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INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE* 

t 

English as a Second Language (ESL) courses and services are utilized 
not only by immigrants., refugees, and the foreign-bom, but also by 
native-born American students who speak a ^on-standard dialect of 
English. One major research campus of the University has found 
that permanent residents who have resided in the United States on 
the average of four years now comprise about two-thirds of the 
students in its ESL program, having replaced foreign students as 
the majority. The failure rate in its ESL courses jumped dramat- 
ically during 1979-80 from 15 percent to 28 percent and remained 
almost as high for 1980-81. This campus, deeply concerned about 
the problem, has closely examined its students * needs for ESL 
instruction, but the topic deserves further study for all campuses 
and all three segments. 

Both University administrators and respondents to the Commission 
survey on two University campuses noted that they do not consider 
ESL remedial, a viewpoint that is widely held across all segments. 
One campus coordinator urged a distinction between the varying 
levels of ESL offered on that campus as some are extremely basic 
and others equivalent to Subject A. 



ESL Courses 

Seven of the University 1 s eight general campuses offered ESL courses 
during the 1981-82 year, compared to six the previous year and five 
the year before that. They offered these courses primarily at the 
lower division level, although they offered more of them at the 
upper division level than in reading, writing, or mathematics. 
Students are placed in these courses primarily through diagnostic 
testing, although one campus depends on student self -referral and 
another on the students 1 educational records . One campus that 
plans a new program of diagnostic testing expects that the number 
of its students that it identifies as needing ESL course work will 
increase when the assessment program begins operation. 



*As noted in Appendix A, English as a Second Language courses and 
services did not originally fall under the purview of the Commis- 
sion's remediation survey, but several members of the Technical 
Advisory. Committee suggested that it be included because of the 
increasing numbers of students needing such assistance in California 
colleges and universities. 



Perhaps Khe greatest distinction between ESL and remedial course 
work ii~ English and mathematics lies in the fact that ESL has no 
clear-cut administrative home. Although English departments house 
nearly 43 percent of the University's ESL sections, two of the 
seven campuses have separate ESL departments, a third offers ESL 
course work in its School of Humanities, and a fourth in its Learn- 
ing Assistance Center. Thirty-nine percent of the sections are 
offered by staff rather than faculty, yet nearly 86 percent of all 
ESL courses are offered for baccalaureate degree credit. (More 
specific information regarding the policies, testing procedures, 
and programs for ESL students at the University is contained in pp. 
49-57 of the University's report on underprepared students, 1981.) 



Course Offerings and Enrollments 

Table 7 shows that the number of ESL courses and sections offered 
by the University surged approximately 70 percent from 1978-79 to 
1S80-81 and that enrollments bounded 62.1 percent during the same 
time. Even if the percentages were calculated on the base number 
of five campuses offering ESL in 1978-79, they would still show a 
substantial albeit a more modest increase. 

Using these raw totals, each course consists on the average of 3.8 
sections. Average enrollments are displayed in Table 8, which 
indicates similar enrollments to those shown earlier in Table 3 for 
remedial reading and writing courses and sections. 



TABLE 7 Courses in English as a Second Language (ESL) 

University of California, Academic Years 1978-79 
Through 1980-81 





1978-79 
(M = 5) 


1979-80 
(H = 6) 


1980-81 
(N = 7) 


Courses 


21 


36 


36 

(+71.4%) 


Sections 


80 


116 


136 
(+70.0%) 


Enrollments 


1,500 


2,033 


2,431 
(+62.1%) 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
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TABLE 8 Average Enrollment in Courses and Sections of 
English as a Second Language (ESL) , University 
of California, Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

Courses 71.4 56.5 67.5 

Sections 18.8 17.5 17,9 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND REMEDIAL SUPPORT SERVICES 



In the last decade, the University has admitted many non-traditional 
students and has concurrently established special programs to 
address these students' academic, social, and personal needs. All 
eight campuses offer assistance in the form of Educational Opportu- 
nity, Student Affirmative Action, and Summer Bridge programs, each 
of which contains a remedial component through which special groups 
of students receive assistance in the basic skills areas. 

In addition to these special programs, all eight campuses provide 
many support services designed to assist all students in their 
academic development. A growing proportion of these services are 
devoted to remedial purposes, although it is difficult to determine 
the extent of the remedial element because the same service may be 
used both by students in need of regular academic counsel and by 
those requiring remedial assistance. These support services include 
individual tutoring and workshops in the basic, skills areas, study 
skills workshops, special academic advising, and special counseling, 
most of which are offered either by special programs or learning 
assistance centers. 

Learning assistance centers evolved during the 1970s\nd currently 
operate on seven of the eight campuses under a numbervof titles 
ranging from "Student Learning Center 11 and "Academic Resources 
Coordination" to "Office of Academic Support and Instructifriial Ser- 
vices" (OASIS). Although such centers originally sprang Nfrom 
campus counseling centers in order to serve special-admission 
students, today they are independent entities whose purpose is tiie 
development of academic skills for all students. In an effort to 
meet the needs of all students, the staff of these centers offer 
non-credit and occasionally credit courses; workshops on topics as 
diverse as basic skills, study skills, listening skills, time 
management, note-taking, and test-taking; small group and one-on-one 
tutoring; media-assisted instruction; and special summer programs. 
Indeed, these centers appear to be the focal point for remedial 
support services on most of the University 1 s campuses. 
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EVALUATION OF REMEDIATION 



All campuses report a positive effect of their remedial efforts, 
but when asked if they follow the degree progress of students who 
have taken remedial courses, four of the campus respondents to the 
Commission survey replied negatively, with two of the other four 
who responded affirmatively noting that follow-up is confined only 
to students in certain programs. Staff on two small campuses 
indicate that plans are being made to follow more carefully the 
progress of students in remedial courses. 

Similarly, the University appears to have no standard approach for 
evaluating its remediation activities. Evaluation ranges from 
tallies of program utilization to sophisticated long-range research 
on grades and persistence. 



COSTS 



During the 1980-81 academic year, the University of California 
spent an estimated $6.6 million on remedial courses and support 
services for its students. As Figure 3 indicates, this amount 
represents a 17.1 percent increase over 1979-80 and a 40 percent 
increase over 1978-79. These amounts have accounted for approxi- 
mately 0.4 percent of the University 1 s total institutional budget 
over the three years . 



FIGURE 3 Percent Increase in Expenditures for Remedial 
Activities, University of California, Academic 
Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 
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A breakdown of the percent change over time by subject area appears 
in Figure 4. rhe large percentage increase in ESI expenditures 
reflects growth in campus offerings as well as in the number of 
campuses providing ESL instruction. 



Distribution of Costs 

Actual dollar figures point to the preeminence of remedial English 
instruction and the importance of remedial support services, the 
latter accounting for 46.4 percent of total remediation expenditures 
in 1980-81. Table 9 outlines the costs by discipline area over the 
three years; the percentages in parentheses refer to the percent of 
all remediation costs represented by that dollar amount. Figure 5 
graphically displays the same information. 

Reading and writing are shown as one item because of the difficulty 
many campuses had in breaking out separate costs for reading. One 
campus, for example, funds reading under its support services; 
others subsume reading under their writing programs . 

Respondents to the Commissions survey on several campuses indicated 
that their campus figures are estimates rather than actual costs 
because the survey asked them to report their expenditures in a way 
quite different from their ordinary cost-accounting format. Despite 
this difficulty and the varying methodologies used by the campuses 
to compute their costs, Commission staff believes that the amounts 
in Table 9 and Figure 5 represent a reasonably accurate portrayal 
of University expenditures for remediation. 

FIGURE 4 Percent Increase in Expenditures for Remedial 
Courses, University of California, Academic 
Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 
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TABLE 9 Remediation Expenditures, University of California, 
Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 



1978-79 
(N = 8) 



REMEDIAL COURSES 
Reading and Writing 

Mathematics 

English as a 
Second Language 

Subtotal for 
Courses 



$1,529,768 
(32.6%) 

693,076 
(14.8%) 

256,095 
( 5.5%) 

2,478,939 
(52.9%) 

REMEDIAL SUPPORT SERVICES $2,213,847 

(47.1%) 

TOTAL REMEDIATION 
EXPENDITURES 



.1979-80 
(N = 8) 



$1,841,727 
(32.8%) 

819,296 
(14.6%) 

344,111 
( 6.1%) 

3,005,134 
(53.5%) 

$2,602,746 
. (46.5%) 



1980-81 

(N = a) 



$2,163,043 
(32.9%) 

953,335 
(14.5%) 

409,063 
( 6.2%) 

3,525,441 
(53.6%) 

$3,043,877 
(46.4%) 



$4,692,786 $5,607,880 $6,569,318 
Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



FIGURE 5 Expenditures for Each Remedial Activity as a 
Component of Total Remediation Expenditures, 
University of California, Academic Years 1978-79 
Through 1980-81 
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Sources of Funds 



Table 10 illustrates the sources of funding for remedial .expendi- 
tures during 1980-81, both in estimated dollar amounts and in 
percentages of total remediation costs. 

Of the $6.6 million total, nearly $4 million came from the State 
and another $1.9 million from the registration fees or education 
fees paid by students. The State pays for oyer 94 percent of the 
costs for remedial courses, while student fees account for nearly 
60 percent of the expenditures for remedial support services. The 
class fees noted as Direct Assessments refer to fees charged by pne 
campus for all their remedial mathematics courses and to fees 
imposed by several other campuses for English as a Second Language 
testing. 



TABLE 10 Funding Sources for Remediation Expenditures, 

University of California, Academic Year 1980-81 



Remedial 



Remedial 
Support 



Funding Sources 


Courses 


Services 


Total 


Federal 


$ o 

( 0.0%) 


$ 347,395 
( 5.3%) 


$ 347,395 
( 5.3%) 


State 


3,326,082 
(50=6%) 


576,257 
( 8.8%) 


3,902,339 
( 59.4%) 


Special/Institutional 


103,058 
( 1.6%) 


217,490 
( 3.3%) 


320,548 
( 4.9%) 


Student Fees 


73,145 
( 1.1%) 


1,816,568 
(27.6%) 


1,889,713 
( 28.7%) 


Direct Assessment 
(Class Fees) 


13,986 
( 0.2%) 


82,667 
( 1.3%) 


96,653 
( 1-5%) 


Grants 


0 

( o.o%) 


3,500 
( 0.1%) 


3,500 
( 0.1%) 


Other 


9,170 
( 0.1%) 


0 

( 0.0%) 


9,170 
( 0.1%) 


TOTAL 


$3,525,441 
(53.6%) 


$3,043,877 
(46.4%) 


$6,569,318 
(100.0%) 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
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SUMMARY 



• The University of California with its Subject A Examination in 
English has the longest tradition of diagnostic testing of any 
segment of higher education in California. 

• It appears that the University is also moving toward mandatory 
diagnostic testing in mathematics . 

• Work in remedial reading, when provided, is offered on a non- 
credit basis in the learning assistance center* 

• English enrollments ^overall are increasing at a faster rate than 
enrollments in remedial reading and writing courses/ which are 

' increasing very slowly. 

• Enrollments in all mathematics courses are increasing dramatical- 
ly, and enrollments in remedial mathematics courses are increas- 
ing at the same rate. % 

• Enrollments in English as a Second Language are increasing 
rapidly, and some evidence exists of a shift in the clientele 
from foreign students to permanent residents. 

• Over three-fifths of the remedial courses in writing and mathe- 
matics that are offered for credit grant baccalaureate-degree 
credit. 

• Full-time faculty and teaching assistants are involved heavily 
in remedial instruction. - Site visit information indicates, 
however, that many of these full-time faculty are not ladder- 
rank. 

• Learning assistance centers originated to serve the needs of 
special student populations but have broadened their scope to 
include all students. These centers are the focal point for 
most remedial 1 support services on most University campuses, 

• Serious efforts at evaluating the effectiveness of remediation, 
except as it affects certain small student populations, have 
been wanting. Some campuses have recently begun more detailed 
evaluation studies. 

• The cost of remediation for the University of California in 
1980-81 was $6.6 million, with 59 percent of this amount provided 
by the State primarily for courses and another 29 percent from 
student fees primarily for support services. 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND ASSESSMENT 



Writing Tests 

The California State University has implemented three systemwide 
mechanisms by which to assess its students' writing capabilities--the 
English Placement Test (EPT) , the English Equivalency Examination 
(EEE) , and an English graduation requirement. Table 11 lists the 
groups of students eligible for, or required to take, these tests 
and information about costs and test administration. Appendix C 
contains complete details on the graduation requirement by campus. 

All 19 of the campuses require all lower division students with low 
scores on the English Equivalency Examination or College Board or 
ACT tests to take the English Placement Test. Before the English 
Placement Test was instituted in 1977, students "sank or swam," 
according to the English faculty on one campus. Now the test and 
the associated basic skills instruction provide a safety net. 
Cut-off scores have been established, and students are placed in a 
class level appropriate to their skills- Although falling in the 
same general range, these cut-off scores differ from campus to 
campus, as do the organizational framework, titles, and course 
numbers of the classes. For example, on one campus, students 
testing below a score of 145 enter English 001, a basic skills 
writing course; those who fall between 145 and 150 can enroll in 
English 100—the freshman composition course--but must supplement 
their coursework with practice in a writing laboratory in the 
campus learning assistance center; and those scoring above 150 
enroll in English 100 directly. On the other hand, another campus 
places students scoring at 141 and below in a non-degree credit 
class involving a required writing laboratory coordinated by the 
English department; those with scores between 142 and 151 may 
enroll in English LA--the regular freshman composition course — but 
are also required to do remedial work in the same laboratory; and 
students scoring at 152 and above enter English 1A. 

In the opinion of one English professor, the students who score 
lowest on the English Placement Test are , generally incoherent 
native speakers, coherent non-native speakers, and incoherent 
non-native speakers. Most problems occur with this third group. 
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TABLE 11 English Testing, California State University, 1981 



Open To 



Who Must 
Take 



Cost to 
Student 

Test Dates 



Test 
Location 

Application 
Forms 



Results 
Sent 



Further 
Information 



English Place- 
ment Test 

Admitted CSU 
lower division 
students 



All lowfer divi- 
sion students 
(with fewer than 
56 transferable 
semester units) 
with some 
exceptions* 

None 

Late October 
Mid^May 
Late July 

Any CSU campus 

Mailed to those 
eligible and re- 
quired to take 
test 

To candidate's 
home and to cam" 
pus of intended 
enrollment 

Office of Admis- 
sions, any CSU 
campus 



English Equivalency 
Exami nation 

Anyone 



Not required. 
It is available 
to those who wish 
to attempt credit 
by examination 



Graduation 
Requirement 

CSU enrolled 
upper division 
or graduate 
students 

All degree can- 
didates 



$37 

Late April or 
Early May 

Any CSU campus 

Mailed to CSU 
applicants and 
to high schools, 
libraries, etc. 

To candidate's 
home and to all 
CSU and UC 'cam- 
puses 

English Test Center 
Department of Eng- 
lish, California 
State College, San 
Bernardino, CA 92407 



Varies: See 
Apendix C 

Check with 
campus 

Campus of en- 
rollment 

Apply on campus 



Check with 
campus 



Campus English 
Department 



-Students who present one of the following are not required to take the EPT: 

Satisfactory scores on the CSU English Equivalency Examinaton. 

Scores of 3, 4, or 5 on the English Composition Examination of the College 

Board Advanced Placement Program. 
A score of 600 or above on the College Board Achievement Test in English 

Composition with Essay. 
A score of 510 or above on the verbal section of the College Board 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT-Verbal) . 
A score of 23 or above on the ACT English Usage Test. 



Source: California State University Board of Trustees Committee on 
Educational Policy, Agenda Item, April 22, 1981. 
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On this particular faculty member 1 s campus, nearly 80 percent of 
the students taking the test fail it. 



Reading Tests 

Although the English Placement Test evaluates reading skills as 
well as writing abilities, only 12 of the 19 campuses (63.2%) 
describe their reading assessment as mandatory. Most campuses 
apparently view the test as an assessment tool for writing alone. 

Data on the reading levels of students is difficult to obtain. The 
reading subscore on the English Placement Test does not convert to 
grade levels, and the 11 campuses that reported the grade levels of 
their students tested in reading in 1980-81 probably used other 
tests. Furthermore, they tested a limited number of their students. 
One campus, for example, based its response to the Commissions 
survey question on a randomly selected sample from all freshman 
English classes. Another took its numbers from those tested volun- 
tarily. Still others tested only Educational Opportunity Program 
and Special Services students. Thus data such as the following 
must be read with caution. Of the approximately 390 students 
tested on the average on any one campus, 10 percent read below the 
sixth-grade level; nearly one-fourth fell in the sixth to ninth- 
grade range; and approximately 30 percent scored at the tenth- and 
eleventh-grade level. The remaining third were reading at the 
twelfth-grade level or above. These figures represent averages for 
the system as a whole, of course, and wide variation exists among 
campuses due to the diversity of tests used and the groups of 
students tested. 



Mathematics Tests 

According to survey data for 1981-82, nine of the ' 19 campuses 
provide mandatory testing in mathematics and seven of the 19 offer 
it on a voluntary basis. These tests are not required of all 
first-time freshmen as is the English Placement Test, but are given 
instead only to those students who wish to take specific mathematics 
courses. (Two of the campuses fall in both the mandatory and 
voluntary categories, as they apparently require testing for some 
classes and provide it on an optional basis for others.) 

According to the Secretariat for the University of Calif ornia/Cali- 
fornia State University Mathematics/Science Diagnostic Tests, 
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one-third of the students in* both systems are thought to register 
for mathematics courses at the wrong level, either for courses too 
advanced for their preparation or too low (Mattison, 1982)- Thus, 
diagnostic 'tests are seen as advisory both to faculty and to stu- 
dents for proper placement in mathematics courses and may be predic- 
tive regarding success t>r failure^in a specific course. Several 
State University campuses use the Diagnostic Tests in precalculus 
and calculus devised by the University/State University work group, 
while others have developed their own tests. Only six of the 19 
campuses, however, use tests as their primary means of placing 
students in remedial mathematics courses' Six others depend on the 
student's educational record, and four more rely on student self- 
referral. 

A wide range of views regarding testing exists among State Univer- 
sity mathematics ia.culty. At one department that has recently 
introduced locally designed tests in elementary and intermediate 
algebra for anyone signing up for such courses, the chair comments 
that the department might eventually institute a campus-wide place- 
ment test for all students; At the opposite extreme, on a campus 
that uses no testing or placement process except an "intuitive" one 
and identifies no mathematics course as remedial, the mathematics 
chair- states regarding students in obvious need of remedial assis- 
tance, "W£ give them a map to the local Community College." Perhaps 
coinciden£ally, this department reports an extremely high withdrawal 
rate from its beginning mathematics courses. 

Despite these divergent views of testing, agreement has been reached 
by the mathematics chairs across the system on required mathematics 
competencies, and an instrument with which to measure such competen- 
cies has been developed and pilot tested. Called ELM (Entry Level 
Mathematics) Examination, this criterion-referenced test in arith- 
metic, elementary algebra; and plane geometry will be administered 
in Spring 1983 to allstudents entering the State University system 
the following fall A fee will be charged students for this assess- 
ment, and some chairs express concern about the additional resources 
needed to institute the necessary- remedial classes to meet the 
needs uncovered by the test. ^ 

English as a Second Language (ESL) Tests 

Twelve campuses indicate that they provide mandatory tests for 
their ESL students, while three give voluntary tests. Testing, 
then, is the predominant method used to place students in ESL 
courses, although student self-referral is used by four campuses. 
Although not specified by the survey data, it is presumed that 
most, if not all, ESL students must also take the English Placement 
Test. 



ESL tests range from the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL) of the Educational Testing Service to locally devised 
assessments for course placement . The specific test used for ESL 
students appears to be related to the kinds of students enrolling 
and to the organization of the program to assist them. One campus 
that has experienced a tremendous" influx of international students 
is serving 2,900 refugees and permanent residents through a program 
administered by the English department. These students, although 
not required to take the TOEFL for admission, must take the English 
Placement Test as well as a locally designed test for placement 
into the department's series* of ESL courses, the most advanced of 
which parallels the basic skills writing course offered by the 
English department. Because they cannot be otherwise accommodated, 
800 additional visa .students are taught on a fee-charge basis 
through Extended Education, These latter students are required to 
take the TOEFL as well as the English Placement Test and the local 
assessment test. Because all these categories of students are 
fully admitted to the State University, they must therefore also 
eventually take the graduation proficiency test in English, given 
on this particular campus in lieu of a course. To avoid the prob- 
lems of international students artfully avoiding any measure of 
their English proficiency and approaching graduation with their 
language requirements unmet, this campus is encouraging it's School 
of Engineering to monitor its own ESL students and not allow them 
to enroll in necessary upper division courses uutil their English 
proficiency has been tested and certified. 



REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION IN READING AND WRITING 



During 1981-82, all 19 campuses of the State University provided 
remedial course work in reading, writing, mathematics, or English 
as a Second Language, and most of them supported program^ in all 
four subject areas. Any semblance of similarity ends there, however, 
for the State University's programs serving underprepared students 
are as diverse as the students themselves. 



Reading Courses 

Sixteen campuses offer courses in remedial reading at the lower 
division level: eight of these campuses operate these courses from 



academic departments sued ' as. education, psychology, and study 
skilly; six utilize campus learning assistance centers; and two 
coordinate their courses through campus writing programs . As 
indicated by 1980-81 data/ the teaching load is distributed fairly 
evenly amoag full-time faculty who teach 23 percent of t&e remedial 
course sections in reading, part-time faculty who assume 30 -percent 
of the load, and full-time professional staff with 27 percent. 
Nearly three-quarters of the courses are given credit, and of 
these, half are awarded baccalaureate-degree credit and half student 
workload credit. All sorts of combinations can appear, however. 
On one campus, reading. is offered in the learning assistance center 
by faculty for degree credit. / 

In addition to these campus otferitags, the State University system 
is involved with the University of- C^iif ornia in a Joint Work Group 
on Reading <and Learning from Text mentioned in a footnote in the 
reading section of the earlier University of California part of 
this report. Although this work group does not focus on remedial 
reading, but rather -has a broader charge, its work does carry 
importance for all activities in the discipline and thus is men- 
tioned here. * 



Writing Courses 

Systemwide data indicate that 50 percent of the State University 1 s 
students, who have taken the English Placement Test since its incep- 
tion, in 1977 have scored at 150 points "or below, thus indicating a 
aeed for remedial assistance .before entering a freshman composition 
course. As one English department chair remarks "We get high 
scjiool students whojiave not written a Word for six years." 

Accordingly, remedial* writing courses now exist on all 19 campuses, 
with the nineteenth having implemented a non-degree credit remedial 
writing course this past fall. (Heretofore, this campus sponsored 
special sections of* a°*tegjilar English course for those students 
scoring below 150 tfn the EPT.) All of these courses aire at the 
lower division level, although two campuses consider remedial 
writing and reading courses as pre-lower division work. 

During the 1980-81 academic year, English departments administered 
oVer four-fifths of these writing courses, with the remainder dis- 
persed among study, skills and ethnic studies departments, learning 
assistance * centers, and Educational Opportunity Programs. There 
ara both advantages and disadvantages to other departments than 
English Reaching remedial writing. One distinct advantage is that 
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faculty throughout the campus may themselves take responsibility to 
resolve the "student writing problem." For example, the long-term 
goal of one energetic English professor on one campus is to coordi- 
nate all regular upper division writing courses through a team- 
teaching format involving other departments besides English — a 
format already in operation in several departments including physics 
where faculty members teach jointly with the English faculty. 
Conversely, English faculty on two other campuses comment that 
because entry-level basic writing courses are so poorly coordinated 
with those offered in other departments, consistent standards and 
teaching are difficult' to achieve and to maintain. 

Sixty percpit of the 1980-81 remedial writing course sections 
systemwide were taught by part-time faculty, and 20 percent by 
full-time faculty, and another 20 percent by teaching assistants, 
full-time and part-time staff, peer tutors, and other paraprofes- 
sionals. Campus variation was great, of coarse- On one campus, 85 
percent of these sections were taught by peer tutors or other 
paraprofessionals. On another, graduate teaching assistants staff 
the program, with the chair of the English department coordinating 
their efforts and with required laboratory work done by tutors who 
range from teaching assistants to undergraduates with high academic 
standing in English. 

In 1980-81, 83 percent of the remedial writing courses carried 
credit, and nearly two-thirds of these credit-bearing courses 
granted baccalaureate-degree credit. Since 1980-811, however,, the 
campuses that chose to offer degree? credit for these courses have 
been moving them to student workload credit, in line with Executive 
Order 338 (GeneraL Education/Breadth Requirements) of the Chancellor's 
Office, which stipulated that as of Fall 1982 baccalaureate credit 
would not be granted for courses in entry-level learning skills. 
One obviously relieved department chair characterizes these changes 
as "finally being realistic." 

Course Offerings and Enrollments 

Table 12 shows the number of courses, sections, and enrollments 
from 1978-79 to 1980-81 in all English courses (including remedial 
reading and writing) as well as in remedial reading and writing 
courses alone. The percentages in parentheses indicate the propor- 
tion of the remedial categories to the whole; Figure 6 displays 
these percentages for all three years. As can be seen, remedial 
reading and writing courses, sections; and enrollments have been 
increasing as a percentage of all courses, sections, and enrollments 
in English. 
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From 1978-79 to 1980-81, the number of all English courses declined 
1.1 percent from 1,955 to 1,933, while the number of remedial 
reading and writing courses increased by 28 percent from 64 to 82. 
Sections of remedial reading and writing skyrocketed 61 percent, 
compared to only 9 percent for all English sections. And remedial 
enrollments rose 49 percent, compared to <?nly 6 percent for all 
English enrollments. Figure 7 illustrates this difference in 
enrollment growth. 

On the average, the State University offers more sections /per 
remedial course than per English course, and each remedial section 
enrolls 9 percent fewer students than the average English section, 
as Tables 13 and 14 on page 60 show. 



TABLE 12 Courses in English and in Remedial Reading and 
Writing, California State University, '1978-79 
Through 1980-81 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

(N = 13) (N = 19) (N = 19) 

ALL ENGLISH COURSES 

Courses 1,955 1,941 1,933 

Sections 5,890 5,903 6,412 

Enrollments 121,920 125,855 129,468 



REMEDIAL READ IN j AND 
WRITING COURSES 



(N = 17) (N = 18') (N = 18) 



Courses 64 77 82 

(3.27%) (3.97%) _(4.24%) 

Sections 475 549 764 

(8.06%) (9.30%) (11.92%) 

Enrollments 8,897 10,539 13,266 

(7.30%) (8.37%) (10.25%) 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
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FIGURE 6 Remedial Reading and Writing as a Percentage 

of All English Courses, Sections, and Enrollments, 
California State University, Academic Years 
1978-79 Through 1980-81 
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FIGURE 7 Percent Increase in Enrollments in All English 

Courses Compared to Remedial Reading and Writing 
Courses, California State University, Academic 
Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 
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TABLE 13 Average Number of Sections Per English Course 

and Remedial Reading or Writing Course, California 
State University, Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

All English Courses 3.01 3.04 3.32 

Remedial Reading or 

Writing Courses 7.42 7.13 9.32 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey . 



TABLE +i Average Enrollment in English and Retmedial 
Reading or Writing Courses and Sections, 
California State University, Academic Years 
1978-79 Through 1980-81 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

All English Courses 62.4 64.8 67.0 

Remedial Courses 139.0 136.9 161.8 



All English Sections 20.7 21.2 20.2 

Remedial Sections 18.7 19.2 17.4 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION IN MATHEMATICS 

Preliminary results from the State University's new Entry-Level 
Mathematics Test suggest that 40 percent of the students entering 
the system do not have the mathematics ability to succeed in first- 
year college mathematics courses. On one campus, the mathematics 
faculty estimates that more than half of their entering students 
are incompetent at the level of ninth-grade algebra. Whatever the 
facts about the level of student skill, the number of students 
requiring mathematics remediation is clearly on the rise. 
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Mathematics Courses 



la 1981-82, 17 of the 19 State University campuses provided remedial 
mathematics instruction, which the Commission survey defined as 
courses in arithmetic, elementary algebra, intermediate algebra, 
plane geometry, and other like content. The site visits disclosed 
basic agreement With this definition of remedial courses in mathe- 
matics, although one campus chair believes that anything commonly 
taught in high school is remedial in college and thus might even 
classify trigonometry as • remedial, while another contends that 
intermediate algebra has been a standard course on campus for the 
past 10 to 15 years and might be remedial for science and mathemat- 
ics majors but certainly not for non-science majors. Indeed, one 
of the two mathematics departments that do not identify any courses 
as remedial begins its curriculum with intermediate algebra. 
Systemwide administrators also advise that, historically, the State 
University has never considered intermediate algebra as remedial. 

The site visits indicated that campus offerings in arithmetic are 
rare, with only one of the four campuses visited offering such a 
course for a limited number of students, and the other three recom- 
mending that students in need of basic computation instruction 
attend their local Community College instead. In addition, the 
visits also disclosed general reluctance on the part of many mathe- 
matics faculty members to teach remedial courses themselves. Although 
mathematics departments administer 99 percent of all remedial 
mathematics course sections, 57 percent of these sections are 
taught by part-time faculty and only 38 percent by full-time faculty. 
In 1980-81, students received credit in 95 percent of the courses, 
and among these credit courses, 81 percent awarded baccalaureate- 
degree credit and 19 percent gave student-workload credit. As is 
true with English, however, campuses have been transferring remedial 
courses in mathematics from baccalaureate-degree credit to workload 
or non-degree credit, in response to Executive Order 338, A special 
State University Task Force for Entry Level Mathematics Skills, 
which has already determined a systemwide minimum level of competence 
to be tested, has recommended delaying implementation of that 
portion of Executive Order \338 which deals with entry-level skills 
in mathematics from Fall 1982 until Fall 19^, when the new mathe- 
matics testing requirement for the system goes into effect. 

Course Offerings and Enrollments 

Table 15 displays the number of all mathematics courses, sections, 
and duplicated headcount enrollments compared to remedial courses, 
sections, and enrollments and indicates the percentage that remedial 
efforts constitute ~of the total. As can be seen, the ratio of 
remedial mathematics courses, sections, and enrollments to all 



mathematics courses, sections, and enrollments has not changed 
appreciably in the last three years. The major change seems to be 
in the number, and possibly type, of remedial mathematics courses 
offered, up from 72 in 1978-79 to 84 in 1980-81. In other words, 
increasing enrollments in remedial mathematics have generally 
paralleled increasing enrollments in all mathematics courses, 
although Figure 8 shows that remedial enrollments increased more 
rapidily than mathematics enrollments in general between 1979-80 
and 1980-81. 

The data on sections per course in Table 16 show that the number of 
remedial course sections is two-thirds greater than the number of 
sections for all mathematics courses. In addition, these data 
indicate that the number of sections per remedial course is declin- 
ing somewhat, while the number of sections per course in all mathe- 
matics is increasing slightly. Thus, while more remedial courses 
are being added, the number of other mathematics courses is rela- 
tively stable, with student interest being accommodated by adding 
more sections of existing courses. 



TABLE 15 Courses in Mathematics and in Remedial Mathematics, 
California State University, Academic Years 1978-79 
Through 1980-81 





1978-79 
(N = 19) 


1979-80 
(N = 19) 


198CH81 
(N = 13) 


ALL MATHEMATICS COURSES 








Courses 


1,300 


1,292 


1,300 


Sections 


4,292 


4,474 


4,793 


Enrollments 


106,197 


115,287 


,126,686 


REMEDIAL COURSES IN 








MATHEMATICS 










(N = 17) 


(N = 17) 


(N = 17) 


Courses 


72 
( 5.5%) 


76 
( 5.9%) 


84 
( 6.5%) 


Sections 


464 
(10.8%) 


465 
(10.4%) 


512 
(10.7%) 


Enrollments 


14,834 
(14.0%) 


15,790 
(13.7%) 


18,327 
(14.5%) 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
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FIGURE 8 Percent Increase in Enrollments in All Mathematics 
Courses and in' Remedial Mathematics Courses, 
California State University, Academic Years 1978-79 
Through 1980-81 
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TABLE 16 Average Number of Sections per Mathematics Course 
and Remedial Mathematics Course, California State 
University, Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 



All Mathematics Courses 



1978-79 

3.3 



1979-80 

3.5 



1980-81 



3.7 



Remedial Mathematics 
Courses 



6.4 



6.1 



6.1 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



As shown in Table 17, average headcount for all courses and sec- 
tions, remedial and non-remedial alike, has increased. The average 
number of students per remedial course and course section, however, 
is significantly greater than the average in all mathematics courses 
and course sections. 



TABLE 17 Average Enrollment in Mathematics and Remedial 

Mathematics Courses and S&etions, California State 
University, Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 



All Mathematics Courses 
Remedial Courses 

All Mathematics Section 
Remedial Sections 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



1978-79 
81.7 
204.6 

" 24.7 
32.0 



1979-80 ■ 
89.2 
206.7 

25.8 
34.1 



1980-81 
97.5 
216.4 

26.4 
35.7 



INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



All 19 campuses of the State University offer instruction in English 
as a Second Language (ESL) , but the subject occupies an ill-defined 
and therefore uncomfortable position in the system. 
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ESL Courses 



On 18 campuses, ESL courses are offered totally at the lower divi- 
sion level; the remaining campus, however, offers one-third of its 
courses at the upper divison level. Twelve of the campuses provide 
ESL course sections through their English departments, while the 
other seven offer them through foreign language, linguistics, or 
study skills departments; learning assistance centers; or Continuing 
or Extended Education divisions. Of the three campuses that offer 
ESL courses through Continuing or Extended Education, one provides 
ESL courses solely through Continuing Education; the second, with a 
10 percent international student population, uses Extended Education 
for visa students and the English department for refugee and resi- 
dent students; and the third offers ESL by Continuing Education 
only during the summer. All three charge a fee for ESL whenever 
Continuing or Extended Education is used. 

An interesting turnabout may occur on the first two of these cam- 
puses, however. The first one, which currently houses ESL in 
Continuing Education, is trying to institutionalize all or part of 
the program in the regular curriculum, and the second, which spon- 
sors ESL programs for international students both within the English 
curriculum and in Extended Education, is exploring the possibility 
of either creating a separate institute to offer all ESL and other 
basic skills instruction on a fee basis or else having adult educa- 
tion or the local Community College teach these courses on the 
University campus. 

According to survey data for 1980-81, 45 percent of ESL sections 
are taught by full-time faculty, 40 percent by part-time faculty, 
and the remaining 15 percent by teaching assistants, full-time 
staff, or paraprofessionals. Although most campuses thus depend 
primarily on full-time or part-time faculty, there are exceptions. 
One campus, for example, uses teaching assistants to offer all its 
ESL sections, and another uses teaching assistants for 50 percent 
of them. 

Eighty-nine percent of the ESL courses " carry credit. Only two 
campuses report that their ESL course work falls in the non-credit 
categorv. Of those courses which carried credit in 1980-81, 87 
percent' were offered for baccalaureate degree credit. Prompted no 
doubt by Executive Order 338, however, most campuses have already 
moved their courses from baccalaureate to workload credit or are 
doing so. A systemwide decision regarding the remedial or entry- 
level nature of ESL course work may be necessary, however, as may 
additional assistance for those campuses impacted by increasing 
numbers of international students. Policy on both the financial 
and pedagogical aspects of the problem appears inadequate at the 
moment . 
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Course Offerings and Enrollments 



Since 1978-79 , the number of campuses offering ESL courses has 
increased from 12 to 18 and duplicated headcount enrollments have 
increased 86.8 percent, as shown in Table 18. Despite the fac£ 
that enrollment per course has shot up dramatically, Table 19 shows 
that overall the State University has been able to .keep ESL section 
size small and even reduce it slightly over the past three years. 
Nonetheless, the defmand for ESL courses appears to be exploding and 
requires thoughtful yet immediate decision making. 



TABLE 18 Courses in English as a Second Language (ESL), 
California State University, Academic Years 
1978-79 through 1980-81 



1978-79 
(N = 12V 



1979-80 



1980-81 
(N = 18) 



Courses 



44 



51 



54 
(+22.7% 



Sections 



148 



205 



314 
(+112.2%) 



Enrollments 



3,421 



4,474 



6,390 
(+86.8%) 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



TABLE 19 Average Enrollment in Courses and Sections of 
English as a Second Language (ESL), California 
State University, Academic Years 1978-79 Through 
1980-81 

1978-79 1979-8Q 1980-81 

Courses 77.8 87.7 118.3 

Sections „ 23.1 21.8 20.4 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND REMEDIAL SUPPORT SERVICES 



The historical development of special programs and remedial support 
services in the State University closely parallels that within the 
University of California. During the late 1960s, campuses enrolled 
many non-traditional -students and in the early 1970s created special 
support structures for Xhem. Although many of the support services 
gradually expanded and adapted to meet the needs of the entire 
campus 'community , most special programs are still limited to speci- 
fic populations of students. 

All 19 campuses support special programs that contain remedial 
components, including Educational Opportunity Programs on all 
campuses; Core Student Affirmative Action on six; and Special 
Services for Disadvantaged Students— a federally funded program— on 
five. Other common* programs serve veterans, women, older adults, 
student athletes, and students with disabilities. In addition, 
certain campuses sponsor special programs such as PASS ("Progress 
and Advancement through Special Services") and ASPIRE ("Academic 
Support Program to Increase Retention in Education") for designated 
populations of students in need of concentrated academic assis- 
tance. 

Remedial support services for all students also abound. All cam- 
puses currently provide diagnostic testing, tutoring in basic 
skills, special counseling,, and special academic advising, and all 
but one operate learning laboratories and offer workshops in basic 
skills and study skills. In addition, five others make available 
various specialized types of assistance beyond those mentioned, 
including computer-assisted instruction, test anxiety counseling, 
and academic improvement groups. 

On more than two-thirds of the campuses that indicated on the 
survey that one unit, rather than several, was primarily responsible 
for providing remedial support services, all services save one tend 
to be clustered either in the learning skills center or in special 
programs. The one exception is diagnostic testing, which on over 
40 percent of the campuses is operated by the campus testing office. 
On a number of campuses, however, several units provide the same 
support service for different groups of students. As one adminis- 
trator admits, "Our campus is atomized and a lot of duplication 
occurs." 

■ Learning assistance centers appear to be in varying stages of 
development. One site-visit campus is presently consolidating its 
many support services in a new Learning Assistance Resource Center, 
despite reservations about the merits of this approach among some 
faculty and staff. Another center opened last spring, while a 
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third is so well-established that it has served as a model for many 
other centers across the country. The most successful centers seem 
to be those which serve all students and offer services ranging 
from remedial assistance to preparation for professional school 
examinations. One director describes his flourishing center as 
both a "shopping center 11 and a "gymnasium for the mind" and points 
out that it is both comprehensive and cost-effective. 

A continuing trend worth watching is the introduction of the PLATO 
system of computer-assisted instruction, eventually destined for 
all 19 campuses. This sophisticated system will be implemented not 
only for basic skills assistance but for other subject areas as 
well. 



EVALUATION OF REMEDIATION 

Thirteen of the 19 campuses follow the progre&s toward degree of at 
le^st some of their students who have tajcen remedial courses. For 
the most part, however, the progress of only those students enrolled 
in special programs is monitored, and even for this subgroup the 
evaluations are rarely complete or continuous. 

r 

Similarly, adequate evaluation models*, systematically employed for 
remedial courses and services, are not obvious in the State' Univer- 
sity System. Although three-quarters of the campuses indicate that 
they Evaluate their remedial courses and services and 95 percent 
appraise their special programs, this analysis relies primarily on 
student, staff, and faculty evaluations, done on an intermittent 
basis, rather than on any long-range, carefully controlled methodol- 
ogy. Some respondents to the Commission survey, in fact, commented 
that evaluative research is not carefully controlled on their 
campuses and that they cannot therefoire be entirely confident of 
its results, which generally show a positive effect of remediation. 



COSTS 



The increasing need for remedial courses and services documented in 
earlier sections of this report has resulted in rapidly escalating 
costs for The California State University. During the 1980-81 
academic year, the system spent an estimated $9.3 million on remed-, 
ial courses and support services, a 97 percent increase from 1978-79. 
For a number of reasons already cited, this amount may be an under- 
estimate of the real costs and need for remediation. 
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Distribution of Costs 

y 

Table 20 shows total campus expenditures for remedial courses and 
services. Reading- and writing are combined as one item because of 
the difficulty many campuses had in breaking out separate costs for 
each discipline. This amount across all three years is further 
swollen by the allocations made by the State for campus administra- 
tion of the English Placement Test and for the remedial course work 
indicated by results of the test. The figures in parentheses- 
reflect the percentage of total remedial costs represented by each 
dollar amount. Figure 9 graphically displays the same information. 

As Figure 10 indicates, the $9.3 million for 1980-81 represents a 
59.4 percent increase over 1979-80 and a 96.9 percent increase from 
1978-79. This jump may be explained by several factors including 



TABLE 20 Remediation Expenditures, California State 

University, Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

(N = 19) (M =19) (N = 19) 

REMEDIAL COURSES 

Reading and Writing $1,716,682 $1,963,741 $4,298,183 

(36.4%) (33.6%) (46.2%) 

Mathematics 1,192,419 1,502,498 1,733,122 

. (25.3%) • (25.8%) (18.6%) 

English as a Second 521,922 764,233 1,036,930 

Language (11.0%) ,. (13.1%) (11. 2%) 

Subtotal 3,431,023 4,230,472 7,068,235 

(72.7%) (72.5%) (76.0%) 

REMEDIAL SUPPORT $1,290,681 $1,603,875 $2,229,472 ^ 

SERVICES (27.3%) (27.5%) (24.0%) 

TOTAL REMEDIATION 

EXPENDITURES $4,721,704 $5,834,347 $9,297,707 
Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
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FIGURE 9 Expenditures for Each Remedial Activity as a 
Component of Total Remediation Expenditures, 
California State University, Academic Years 
1978-79 Through 1980-81 
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FIGURE 10 Percent Increase in Expenditures for Remedial 
Activities, California State University/ 
Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 
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student enrollment growth, inflationary factors, and a major in- 
crease in funding for the English Placement Examination in 1980-81, 
as well as by the increasing need for remediation. A breakdown of 
the percent change in expenditures by subject area appears in 
Figure .11. 

The proportion that these costs represent of the total institutional 
budget has changed over the three years under consideration and 
bears examination in Table 21 on page 72. Tfce most striking fea- 
tures of these data are the doubling of that fraction of the insti- 
tutional budget devoted to reading and writing between 1979-80 and 
1980-8l~andr to the almost 60 percent increase in ESL instruction 
between 1978-79 and 1980-81. 



FIGURE 11 Percent Increase in Expenditures for Remedial 
Courses, California State University, Academic 
Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 
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TABLE 21 Costs of Remediation as a Percentage of Total 

Institutional Budget, California State University, 
Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

REMEDIAL COURSES ' 

Reading and Writing 0.24% 0.24% 0.47% 

Mathematics 0.17 .0.19 0.19 

English as a Second 

Language 0.07 0.09 0.11 

Subtotal for Courses 0.48 0.52 0.77 

REMEDIAL SUPPORT SERVICES OAS 0__20 0-24 

TOTAL REMEDIATION 

EXPENDITURES 0.66% 0.72% 1.01% 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
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Sources of Funds 

The sources of the funds used for remediation in 1980-81 are shown 
in Table 22, both in estimated dollar amounts and in percentage of 
total remediation costs. As can be seen, five dollars out of every 
six spent on remediation in the State University originates with 
the State. Half of the rest is provided by the federal government, 
with virtually all federal money funneled into support services. 
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TABLE 22 Funding Sources for Remediation Expenditures, 

California State University, Academic Year 1980-81 



Funding Source 
Federal 

State 

Special/ Institutional 

Student Fees 

Direct Assessment 
(Class Fees) 

Grants 

Other 

Total 



Remedial 
Courses 



Remedial 

Support 

Services 



Total 



$ 36,987 $ 700,276 $ 737,263 
( 0.4%) ( 7.5%) ( 7.9^ 



6,413,712 
(69.0%) 

280,825 
( 3.0%) 

0 

( 0.0%) 

336,711 
( 3.6%) 



0 

(0-0) 



1,324,087 
(14.2%) 

46,000 
( 0.5%) 

157,259 
( 1-7%) 

0 

( 0.0%) 



1,850 
( 0.0%) 



7,737,799 
(83.2%) 

326,825 
( 3.5%) 

157,259 
( 1.7%) 

336,711 
( 3.6%) 



1,850 
( 0.0%) 



$7,068,235 $2,229,472 $9,297,707 
(76.0%) (24.0%) (100.0%) 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



SUMMARY 



• The California State University uses three systemwide tests to 
assess students' writing abilities. 

• Testing in English is mandatory for all entering students, while 
testing in mathematics is mandatory only on some campuses and 
only for students who wish to enter certain courses. As of 
Spring 1983, all students entering the State University the 
following fall will be required to take an Entry Level Mathematics 
Examination. 
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• Sixteen campuses offer courses in remedial reading. Nearly 
three-quarters of these courses are given credit, and of these, 
half are awarded baccalaureate-degree credit. 

• The number of students in remedial reading and writing courses 
is growing faster than all English enrollments, and the number 
of students in English as a Second Language courses is exploding. 

• Enrollment data indicate that the increasing number of students 
xa remedial mathematics appears to be an artifact of the increas- 
ing demand for all mathematics courses. 

• Prompted by Executive Order 338, all campuses are moving remedial 
coursework from baccalaureate degree credit to student workload 
or non-degree credit. 

• Except in ESL, more part-time faculty teach remedial courses 
than any other category of instructor. 

• All campuses provide a variety of remedial support services, 
primarily through learning assistance centers or special programs. 

Evaluation of remedial courses and programs is generally weak 
throughout the system. 

The cost of remediation in 1980-81 was $9.3 million, with 83 
percent of that amount provided by State funding sources. 
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THE CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND ASSESSMENT 



Among the 101 Community Colleges that responded to the Commission 1 s 
survey, the majority provide mandatory diagnostic testing in writing 
(59.4%) and voluntary testing in reading (56.4%) and in mathematics 
(55.4%). Less unanimity exists in the area-of English as a Second 
Language, where- 44 percent of the colleges offer mandatory testing 
and 30 percent provide voluntary assessment. 

Of those colleges that rank one placement method as the predominant 
mode, 68 of 91 use diagnostic testing to place students in remedial 
writing classes, and 53 of 90 depend on such testing to place their 
students in remedial reading. In mathematics and ESL, however, 
student self -referral is used almost as frequently as tests. Most 
site-visit colleges require all students planning to enroll in an 
English course to take a placement test in writing and then require 
an essay during the first week of class to allow another criterion 
for placement. But according to one instructor, limited time and 
large numbers prevent the movement of all but a small percentage of 
students into levels of courses most appropriate to their skills. 

Diagnostic testing and assessment of students 1 basic skills defici- 
encies in the Community Colleges ranges from nonexistent at one 
college to a sophisticated testing system in mathematics, reading, 
and writing at another which gives students information not only 
about their test scores but also about entry-level classes for 
which they are eligible and ineligible. These are the extremes, 
with 99 permutations (literally) between the two. The 1979 report 
of the Community Colleges* Basic Skills Advisory Committee observed 
that "colleges are not consistent in their approach to the initial 
assessment and advising of the student . . (Chancellor's Advisory 
Committee, p. 11). Great diversity exists as well in the testing 
instruments used, the populations tested, and the reasons for 
testing, be it for diagnosis, course placement, course entry, 
prerequisite fulfillment, or graduation proficiency. As faculty 
note at one urban college which has turned to campus-wide assess- 
ment, "There was a proliferation of departmental use of assessment 
instruments on [our] campus with an attendant lack of budgetary 
control, lack of uniform testing standards, and a dearth" of super- 
vision. All of these factors emphasized a need for change." A 
campus-wide testing program, or perhaps even a system-wide plan, 
may be attractive for such practical reasons alone. 

One reason for this diversity in testing is the fact that the 
Community Colleges are the only segment of California public higher 
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education without a systemwide mechanism for diagnostic testing in 
any subject area. This lack of uniformity stems primarily from the 
organizational structure of the system. Historically, the California 
Community Colleges have operated under the principle of local 
autonomy, and this principle makes a comprehensive approach to any 
situation very difficult to achieve. Where some elements like 
curriculum approval and grading are comparable across the system, 
other matters are decided locally. In fact, the term "system" may 
really be a misnomer, for the Community Colleges are less a whole 
than the sum of their parts/ 

The conflicting pressures between systemwide and local goals con- 
stantly confronting the Community Colleges is no better illustrated 
than by an Academic Senate position voiced at; the Senate's annual 
spring session in April 1981, during discussion of the Interseg- 
mental Committee's draft competency statement: 

WHEREAS, individual community colleges have widely differ- 
ing testing procedures and testing schedules, and 

WHEREAS, the same English tests may not be appropriate at 
all community colleges, 3 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the CCC, CSUC, UC Interseg- 
mental Committee's March 1981 draft proposal, Section B 
entitled "Determination of Student Proficiencies in 
English and Definition of Remedial Coursework in English," 
paragraph 2, sentence 2, which reads: 

This evaluation shall take the form of a segment- 
wide examination or an examination that meets the 
statewide standards previously set forth in this 
document. 

be amended to read as follows: 

This evaluation shall take the form of a written 
examination that the English faculty of each commu- 
nity college agrees meets the standards previously 
set forth in this document , 

For the Community Colleges, locally generated standards take prece- 
dence over a systemwide, universal model. 

At 'every college visited by Commission staff, the question of 
systemwide testing arose. An English chair spoke frankly of an 
examination for the Community Colleges comparable to the English 
Placement Examination of the State University: 

It would not be a good idea. There are too many differ- 
ent colleges and too many different clienteles . Some 
Community Colleges are prep schools for four-year colleges 
and some serve a high proportion of non-English-speaking 
or limited-English-speaking students. A universal test 
could not possibly describe our situation. 
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This same English department has its own assessment instrument, a 
90-minute objective multiple-choice test including a holistically 
scored writing sample which has thus far been used to test 12,000 
students. The test is not given to those students at the lowest 
level of competence, however, except on a voluntary basis. And 
this same campus is currently discussing a comprehensive testing 
program for all its entering students, as is another campus whose 
Developmental Skills Committee (also known as the "Miami-Dade" 
Committee) has proposed that all its students, full-time and part- 
time, be tested, using either a reasoning or a basic skills test. 

Concerns have been raised that no test is a perfect predictor of 
performance and that learning is far more complex than can be 
determined by test scores. But on campus after campus, faculty 
members faced with increasing numbers of underprepared students are 
having to examine their past assumptions and create better methods 
of diagnosis, placement, and performance assessment. It is in this 
latter area — establishing exit standards which must be met prior to 
graduation--where the least work appears to have been done, yet the 
logistics and expense of a comprehensive testing program in any of 
these forms remain unresolved for almost all colleges. 

Reading "Tests 

In response to the Commission's survey question regarding the 
percentage of their students tested at certain grade levels in 
reading during 1980-81, a number of colleges reported difficulties 
in answering, even though they give such a test. Some test only 
those students who are referred or refer themselves because of 
reading problems. Several colleges indicated that their tests 
provide raw scores and percentiles rather than grade-level equiva- 
lents. Others reported that they did not employ adequate record 
keeping or simply that such statistics were unavailable. One such 
campus noted that although specific data are not available, "It is 
believed the majority of students are in grades six to nine." 
Still other colleges began such testing this last academic year. 

A total of 60 colleges attempted to answer the question, however. 
A few changed the grade-level categories; other colleges gave per- 
centages but not the number of students tested. In addition, 
enormous variation occurred in the numbers of students tested from 
campus to campus. With all these caveats in mind> it appears that 
among those students tested, nearly half are reading at only the 
elementary or junior high school level. 

Of the approximately 1,264 students tested on the average on any 
one campus, 15 percent read below; the sixth-grade level; nearly 33 
percent fall in the sixth- to ninth-grade range; approximately 25 
percent score at the tenth- and eleventh-grade levels, and the 
remaining 27 percent are reading at the twelfth-grade level or 
above. Even with the cautions noted earlier, these data give some 
indication of the reading problems faced by Community College 
faculty. A study focusing on reading may thus be warranted. 
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REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION IN READING AND WRITING 



All California Community Colleges provided remedial course work in 
reading, writing, and mathematics during 1981-82, and 92 percent 
offered courses in English as a Second Language. Although the 
Commission study examines only these four basic skills, 37 percent 
of the colleges indicated that they provided remedial work in other 
areas as well, including study skills, speech communication, vocabu- 
lary development, spelling, speech therapy, business administration, 
and learning disabilities. (Several special studies have examined 
the role of the Community Colleges and the other segments in pro- 
viding services to the learning disabled, and so the Commissions 
remediation survey covers courses and services for the learning 
disabled only if these students are being prepared for regular 
college coursework, rather than being served for developmental 
purposes alone.) 



Reading Courses 

According to the 1979 b^sic skills report of the Community Colleges, 
courses in reading for students between the seventh- and eleventh- 
grade reading levels are offered by 98 percent of California's 
Community Colleges,, and 96 percent of the colleges offer reading 
courses for students scoring under the seventh-grade level. The 
faculty of one college visited by Commission staff indicated that 
one of their reading courses is designed for illiterate or semi- 
literate students. Although not many of its students are at this 
primary level, enrollment is significantly larger in the next 
course, where students ar6 reading at the fourth- and fifth-grade 
levels. Says a reading instructor at this college, "Many students 
have told me that they have come through high school without reading 
a book." 

At an inner-city Community College, the average high school graduate 
entering its doors possesses reading skills at the fifth to sixth 
grade level. "We're getting kids with first- and second-grade 
reading abilities, though," observes one instructor, "and our 
materials are at the fourth- to sixth-grade level. We really can't 
handle them." This campus uses a computer system to help its 
students acquire basic skill competence and has found that student 
reading skills can jump five academic years in one semester with 
technological intervention. 

Several colleges have instituted departments with titles like 
"Developmental Communications," where students with minimal reading 
and writing skills can begin. One of these departments has been in 
existence for 18 years and gives associate-degree credit for its 
courses as eludtives. 
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On the 97 campuses responding to the question in the Commission 
survey regarding administration of reading courses, over two-thirds 
of remedial reading sections are offered by English departments. 
Learning assistance centers offer another 18 percent, and such 
diverse academic departments as psychology, Mexican-American studies, 
special education, business, developmental studies, foreign lan- 
guages, and communications provide over '10 percent. Some campuses 
operate separate reading departments . One site-visit canipiis with 
probably the oldest reading department .in the State administers the 
unit as a separate department out of the learning assistance center. 
In, -addition to the classes and individualized assistance which its 
sta'ff provide, the department tests over 3 000 students a year- 
through outreach activities in other departments throughout the 
college. Each testing session is followed by a class visit to 
explain the test scores. The staff %also provides direct help to 
faculty in other departments by evaluating the readability level of 
their texts . As the efforts of this department become better 
known, the numbers seeking its services are increasing. 

Wherever the discipline's administrative home, reading is taught 
almost entirely by full-time or part-time faculty for associate 
degree or certificate credit. In fact, over four-fifths of the 
courses receive degree credit and nearly 6 percent receive transfer 
credit. On one campus, 85 percent of the remedial reading courses 
carry transfer credit, while at other colleges, reading receives 
only workload credit. 

Writing Courses 

The credit distribution of Community College writing courses is 
similar to that of remedial reading: essentially 100 percent award 
credit. Of these courses, 80 percent award degree or certificate 
credit, and a further 10 percent earn transfer credit. One site- 
visit .campus lias organized its freshman composition course in an 
unusual credit format. Called "English 10/1A," it allows students 
at the conclusion of the term to receive credit for either 1A — the 
usual freshman composition course — or for English 10 — the course 
ordinarily preceding English 1A. Students may also receive credit 
for the remedial writing course, English 55, and" then work their 
way up to English 10/1A. In the words of one faculty member, this 
arrangement does not "ghettoize" students and allows heterogeneous 
grouping which instructors a£ this college prefer. <f 

Virtually all remedial writing--87 . 9 percent—is taught in English 
departments, although some is provided through learning assistance 
centers or by other academic departments like Mexican-American 
studies, business, and developmental studies. Wherever it is 
located, the faculty, rather than staff, teach remedial writing. * 
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Site visits confirm that the increasing demand for English courses 
in the Community Colleges rests largely in composition rather than 
literature,' although most colleges report holding their own in 
literature offerings. One college currently sponsors 85 sections 
of writing. Similar effort on other campuses -has resulted in 
unexpected benefits. One urban college with 97 percent minority 
enrollment and average student writing skills at the sixth-grade 
level not only has produced students who have won a regional writing 
competition for the last three of four years but also offers a rich 
array of literature classes and has sponsored an impressive literary 
journal for over ten years. 



Course Offerings and Enrollments 

Table 23 exhibits the number of courses, sections, and enrollments 
in remedial reading and writing courses in the Community Colleges 



TABLE 23 Courses in English and in Remedial Reading 
and Writing, California Community Colleges, 
Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

(N=yy) (If! 01) (N=iou 

ALL ENGLISH COURSES 

Courses 3,289 3,458 3,830 

Sections 16,67,6 17,630 18,799 

Enrollments 417,515 431,027 470,075 

REMEDIAL READING AND WRITING COURSES 



Courses 


934 


1,195 


1,197 




(28. U%) 


(34.6%) 


(31.3%) 


Sections 


7,506 


7,987 


8,559 




(45.0%) 


(45.3%) 


■ (45.5%) 


Enrollments 


186,938 


195,798 


211,845 




(44.8%) 


(45.4%) 


(45.1%) 



Note: Several colleges provided unduplicated counts and others 
could only estimate their numbers. 

Source: California Posts$condary Education Commission Survey 
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from 1978-79 to 1980-81 compared to the same numbers for all English 
courses in composition, reading, and literature, both remedial and 
non-remedial . The percentages in parentheses , indicating the 
remedial portion of each category, show that for the past three 
years, 45 percent of all English sections and enrollments have been 
remedial. Figure 12 displays these proportions graphically. These 
enrollment percentages correspond with those from the ERIC Clearing- 
house for Junior Colleges that nationally "around 40 percent of all 
English enrollments are in remedial reading or writing classes" 
(Cohen, 1981, p. 18). 

Because of the large number of Community Colleges, the averages per 
reporting campus* are shown in Table 24. As can be seen from both 
Tables 23 and 24, remedial reading and writing courses increased by 
10 percent as a share of all English courses between 1978-79 and 
1980-81, despite the lack of change in the proportion of sections 
and enrollments. "These data indicate that the Community Colleges 
are creating more English courses targeted to the needs of their 
students. The number of courses offered has increased considerably 
—an average of 28 percent among remedial offerings. Both all 
English and remedial sections and enrollments have increased between 
12 and 14 percent; thus enrollments per section have remained 

FIGURE 12 Remedial Reading and Writing as a Percentage 
of All English Courses, Sections, and 
Enrollments, California Community Colleges, 
Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 
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TABLE 24 Average Number of English and Remedial Reading 
and Writing Courses, Sections and Headcount 
Enrollments per Reporting College, California 
Community Colleges, Academic Years 1978-79 
Through 1980-81 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

> (N = 99) (N = 101) . (M = 101) 

ALE ENGLISH COURSES 



Courses 


32 


34 


.38 


Sections 


168 


175 


186 


Enrollments 


4,217 


4,268 


f 4,654 


REMEDIAL READING AND WRITING COURSES 






Courses 


g 


12 


12 


Sections 


76 


79 


85 


Earollments 


1,888 


1,939 


2,097 



Source: California Postsecoadary Educatioa Commission Survey 



. TABLE 25 Average Number of Sections per English Course 
and Remedial Reading or Writing Course, Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges, Academic Years 1978-79 
Through 1980-81 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

All English Courses 

Remedial Reading or ••* 
Writing Courses 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



5,1 



5.1 



4.9 



8.0 



6.7 



7.2 



EMC 
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essentially constant over the three years. Figure 13 shows %hat 
enrollment increases in &11 English courses have closely paralleled 
those in remedial reading and writing. 

Table 25. on the opposite pa^e and Table 26 below show that the 
colleges on the average o'ffgr more sections per remedial reading 
and writing course than per English course, and that enrollment in 
each section, remedial or all English, has remained constant at 
about 25 students. 



FIGURE 13 Percent Increase in Enrollments in All English 
Courses and in Remedial Reading and Writing* 
Courses, California Community Colleges, 
Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 
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Source; California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



TABLE 26 Average Enrollment in English and Remedial 
Reading or Writing Courses ] and Sections, \ 
California Community Colleges, Academic Years 
1978-79 Through 1980-81 , * t ■/ 





1978-79 


1979- 


•30 


! '1980- 


•81 


All English Courses 


- ■? 
i26.9 


124 


7 


122. 


7 


Remedial Courses 


200.2 ' 


.163 


9 


177 


0 


All English Sections 25.0 


. '24 


5 


25 


0 


Remedial Sections ' 


' 24.9 k 


24 


5 


24 


8 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
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REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION IN MATHEMATICS 



The definition of. remedial mathematics in the Commission's survey 
appears to have generated more controversy in the Comniunity Colleges 
than any other single issue. A t number of respondents contend that 
intermediate algebra should not be considered remedial and raised 
questions about other courses (as well. Faculty "on all of the 
site-visit campuses view only i arithmetic as remedial. (Their 
position appears to receive tacdt approval by both the University 
of California and The California State University, which accept for 
transfer credit several of the courses defined as remedial in the 
Commiss)ioil , s survey.) There is evidence that some campuses did not 
follow t^e survey's definitions but reported instead what local 
faculty judged to be remedial. Thus the data reported in the 
4 following paragraphs may, if. anything, understate student need and 
indicate ionly the minimum dimensions of the problem. 



Mathematics Courses 

The basic level of mathematics taught in the Community/Colleges 
begins with adding and subtracting whole numbers. One instructor 
has had students who did not know how to count, and anotper states 
that some students had not gotten beyond subtraction after almost a 
year's work. Inasmuch as some school districts require as little 
as one year of high school mathematics for graduation, sometimes at 
a vety elementary level, the range of mathematics skills confronting 
Community College faculty members is enotmous. 

Although neatly 90 percent of all remedial mathematics sections are 
offered under the auspices of mathematics departments, other aca- 
demic departments are also involved, including agriculture, busi- 
ness, chemistry, Chicano studies, developmental studies, economics, 
education, Electronics, engineering, industry, nursing, and physics. 
Full-time and part-time faculty teach remedial ndathematics almost 
exclusively in the Community Colleges, and virtually all such 
courses (99.5 %) are given for credit, nearly three-quarters of 
these for degree or certificate credit and almost one-fifth 
(17.6 %) ior transfer ciredit. 



Course Offerings and Enrollments 

...... . f f 

In 1981-82, all 10 1 Community Colleges responding to the Commis-. 
sion's survey offered remedial mathematics. Table 27 displays the 
total number tof all their mathematics and remedial mathematics 
courses, sections J and enrollments and indicates the percentage of 
the total devoted to remediation. 

/ c. 

/ 
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TABLE 27 Courses in Mathematics and in Remedial Mathe- 

matics, California Community Colleges, Academic 
Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 

1 978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

(N=97) (N=99)' (N=101) 

ALL MATHEMATICS COURSES 

Courses 2,207 2,250 2,497 

Sections 9,702 10,133 10,861 

Enrollments 289,595 309,488 352,583 

REMEDIAL COURSES IN MATHEMATICS 



Courses 


709 
(32.1%) 


750 
(33.3%) 


805 
(32.2%) 


Sections 


5,330 
(54.9%) 


5,508 
(54.4%) 


5,910 
(54.4%) 


Enrollments 


171,632 
(59.3%) 


181,771 
(58.7%) 


200,925 
(57.0%) 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



As with English, Table 28 reports these data per reporting campus 
Not only have courses, sections, and enrollments increased because 
additional campuses report activity in the area, but, on the aver- 
age, courses, sections and especially enrollments have grown on 
each campus . 

Figure 14 vividly illustrates that remedial sections and enroll- 
ments have accounted for over half of all mathematics sections and 
enrollments during the three years covered by the Commission survey. 
Within statistical error, it appears that the ratio of remedial 
courses and sections to all mathematics courses and sections has 
not changed in the last three years but that the proportion of 
students in remedial mathematics courses compared to all mathematics 
courses has declined by 3.9 percent. During the same period, the 
number of remedial courses increased at the same rate as all mathe- 
matics courses , but remedial sections and headcount enrollments 
increased more slowly than those of all mathematics offerings. 
Figure 15 depicts these overall changes in enrollment. 




TABLE 28 Average Number of Mathematics and Remedial 

Mathematics Courses, Sections, and Enrollments 
per Reporting College, California Community 
Colleges, Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 



1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

(N=97) (N=99) (N=10l) 

ALL MATHEMATICS COURSES * 

Courses 23 23 25 

Sections 100 102 108 

Enrollments 2,986 3,126 3,491 

REMEDIAL COURSES IN MATHEMATICS PER REPORTING CAMPUS 

Courses 7 8 8 

Sections 55 56 59 

Enrollments 1,769 1,836 1,989 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



FIGURE 14 Remedial Mathematics as a Percentage of All 

Mathematics Courses, Sections, and Enrollments, 
California Community Colleges, Academic 
Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 
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Figure 15 Percent Increase in Enrollments in All Mathe- 
matics Courses and in Remedial Mathematics 
Courses, California Community Colleges, 
Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 
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Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



As shown in Table 29, the number of remedial course sections is 
two-thirds greater than the number of sections for all mathematics 
sections, although both sets of numbers have remained relatively 
constant over the last three years. In contrast, Table 30 shows 
that the number of enrollments per course and per section has 
increased slowly over these years in both categories, with the 
number of students per remedial section remaining slightly larger 
than in all mathematics sections. 



TABLE 29 Average Number of* Sections per Mathematics 
Course and Remedial Mathematics Course, 
California Community Colleges, Academic Years 
1978-79 Through 1980-81 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

All Mathematics Courses 4.4 4.5 4.4 

Remedial Mathematics Courses 7.5 7.3 7.3 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
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TABLE 30 Average Enrollment in Mathematics and Remedial 
Mathematics Courses and Sections, California 
Community Colleges, Academic Years 1978-79 
Through 1980-81 



1978-79 

All Mathematics Courses 131.2 
Remedial Courses 242.1 



All Mathematics Sections 29.9 
Remedial Sections 32.2 

1 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



In March 1982, the Chancellor of the California Community Colleges 
pointed out that the continuing influx of about 50,000 refugees per 
year into the State was creating increased demand for Community 1 
College services, particularly in English as a Second Language 
(ESL). This demand is dramatically borne out by the ESL data 
received from the colleges themselves. 

Since 1978-79, the number of Community Colleges offering ESL courses 
has increased from 86 to 91, the number of sections has risen 76 
percent, and the number of enrollments 77 percent. The annual 
figures for all colleges appear in Table 31 and the average figures 
per reporting college are shown in Table 32. The growth in ESL is 
not solely an artifact of an increasing number of colleges offering 
such coursework, for on the average, courses, sections, and enroll- 
ments are growing on each campus as well. u 

Although English departments supervise nearly 80 percent of all ESL 
instruction, learning assistance centers offer over 10 percent of 
all ESL sections, and another 10 percent are conducted by other 
academic departments , including Chicano studies , developmental 
studies, foreign languages, and linguistics. One college has its 
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1979-80 1980-81 

137.6 141.2 

242.4 249.6 

30.5 32.5- 

33.0 34.0 



own ESL department. Three departments at another college have 
together developed a sequential systematized ESL program for its 
large number of ESL students. (Sixty-four percent of the 5,500 
students taking this college's mandatory English placement test 
last year indicated that their native language was not English—up 
from 55 percent the preceding year.) 



TABLE 31 Courses in English as a Second Language (ESL), 
California Community Colleges, Academic Years 
1978-79 Through 1980-81 





1978-79 
(N=86) 


1979-80 
(N=83T 


1980-81 
(N-91) 


Courses 


492 


609 


710 
(+44.3%) 


Sections 


1,345 


1,729 


2,373 
(+76.4%) 


Enrollments 


33,768 


43,817 


58,934 
(+77.5%) 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



TABLE 32 Average Number of English as a Second Language 
(ESL) Courses, Sections, and Enrollments per 
Reporting .College, California Community Colleges, 
Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 





1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


< 


(N=86) 


(N=89) 


^ (N=9l) 


Courses 


6 


7 


8 


Sections 


16 


19 


26 


Enrollments 


393 


492 


648 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
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Across the whole Community College system, full-time and part-time 
faculty are primarily involved in teaching ESL, and credit is 
granted for nearly 92 percent of the courses--67 percent for degree 
or certificate credit and 21 percent for transfer credit. 

Over and over again, faculty and administrators mention the impact 
of the influx of refugees, particularly Asian and Indo-Chinese, on 
their programs. Data in Tables 31 and 32 show that there has been 
a steady increase in the average number of sections per ESL course 
and in course enrollments, although the number of enrollments per 
section has remained constant. Thus the Community Colleges have 
accommodated the growing need not only with new courses but even 
more by adding new .sections to courses. 

The demand for ESL is by no means spread uniformly across the 
State. Although ESL students are found at nearly every college, 
five Bay Area colleges accounted for one-quarter of Community 
College ESL enrollments in 1980-81. Another quarter were concen- 
trated in the greater Los ..Angeles area on eight campuses. Sur- 
prisingly, large numbers were also found in some rural areas. 

This information on ESL is incomplete, for it does not include 
those services provided by the Continuing Education divisions of 
colleges or by adult education programs in school districts who 
have agreed to provide such services for the area. These programs 
too, 'are impacted, with long waiting lists. It is reasonable to 
conclude that this report has uncovered only the very tip of a very 
large iceberg. 



SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND REMEDIAL SUPPORT SERVICES 



The goal of the California Community Colleges to meet the needs of 
each local community is nowhere more evident than in the diversity 
of special programs through which each college provides academic 
and special services for specific student populations. All 101 
reporting institutions offer such programs which include Educational 
Opportunity Programs on 65 campuses, programs for students with 
disabilities on 45 campuses, for the learning disabled on 29, and 
for reentry women at 22 colleges. The full range of such activities 
encompasses special programs for veterans, Indo-Chinese, welfare 
mothers, ex-offenders, the traumatically head injured, and entering 
students. In addition, there are such campus-specific programs as 
the Student Educational Assistance Program (SEA);, Youth Employment 
Program (YEP) , Coop Agencies Resources for Education (CARE), Employ- 
ment Training Program (ETP) , and the Advancement Studies Institute 
(ASI). These programs were to be reported in the survey only if 
they contained a remedial component. 
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The Community Colleges also sponsor a vast system of remedial 
support services for students. Nearly all of the colleges offer 
some sort of diagnostic testing and basic skills tutoring; 90 
percent provide learning laboratories, special academic advising, 
and'special counseling; and approximately two-thirds of the col- 
leges also give workshops in study skills and in basic skills. 
Some colleges also indicated other support services like computer- 
assisted instruction, test anxiety counseling, computerized diag- 
nosis and prescription, learning disabilities counseling, audio 
visi;al tutoring, and peer advising. 

Rather than being clustered in one or two administrative homes, the 
remedial support services provided by the Community Colleges appear 
to be distributed over several campus units. For example, on those 
campuses that indicated one unit as bearing the primary responsi- 
bility for a specific support service, 24 percent of the colleges 
offer diagnostic testing in their learning assistance centers; 23 
percent in academic departments, primarily English and mathematics, 
although ESL, science, nursing, and forestry are also represented; 
and nearly half the campuses make testing available through other 
units like campus testing offices, counseling centers, or student 
services units. Similar organizational diversity is evident for 
the other services, with the learning assistance center taking 
major responsibility for tutoring and basic skills workshops, 
learning laboratories, and study skills workshops, while special 
programs appear most often to administer special counseling and 
academic advising. In all of these cases, however, a substantial 
fraction of the services is provided by several other campus units. 
Once more, the organizational diversity of the Community Colleges 
is apparent. 



EVALUATION OF REMEDIATION 



Although approximately three-quarters of the colleges responded 
affirmatively to the question regarding evaluation of remediation 
activities, their description both of the evaluation models used 
and the outcomes points to informal, rather than formal, procedures. 
Remedial courses and services on most campuses are evaluated in the 
same way as other academic programs , through student or teacher 
evaluations, but few special studies to evaluate the success of 
remedial programs are to be found. Special programs like EOPS that 
require evaluation by or for outside agencies receive more scrutiny. 
As with any generalization about the .Community Colleges , however, 
this one must be tempered by noting that several colleges reported 
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highly sophisticated and impressive tracking and evaluation proce- 
dures, while others did no evaluation of any kind. Some colleges 
acknowledged that they needed to do more, citing problems of time 
and money, and still others advised that better evaluation models 
were in the planning stage. 

Only 37 percent of the responding campuses said that they followed 
progress toward degree of those students who had taken remedial 
courses and that these evaluations were done primarily for specific 
populations of students. This relatively low response rate is not 
surprising in view of the percentage of students who transfer from 
the Community Colleges to 3 four-year institution, and the survey 
question appears more applicable to the four-year segments. 



COSTS 

The cost of remediation, while in some sense the most important 
variable being measured, is also the one which is least likely to 
be completely accurate for this segment. Soma-* campuses were very 
clear that they could not separate the costs of their reading and 
writing programs, as the two areas were too closely intertwined. 
Therefore, the costs of the two programs are combined below. Many 
campuses also despaired of properly allocating administrative costs 
and stated that their figures were "guesstimates" or excluded such 
costs entirely. Some campuses included costs for their learning 
disabled programs, presumably if such programs met the definitions 
for the study. An undetermined number of .colleges included summer 
school costs even thot\gh the directions specifically stated not to. 
Many colleges found it difficult to identify all remedial support 
costs because support services serve the entire student population. 
Other colleges encountered the same problem with remedial courses. 

Many respondents complained that because a formula for determining 
costs had not been included (although general cost categories 
were), the figures would not be comparable across campuses. Some 
colleges gave figures for one category but not for another. Some 
colleges did not respond to the cost question at all. Some colleges 
gave estimates. Others gave precise figures. Some colleges replied 
gladly; others did not respond even after five follow-up phone 
calls from Commission staff. 

All of these caveats notwithstanding, the data contained in this 
section represent the most complete information on remedial costs 
in the California Community Colleges available today. It is also 
likely that the problems cited a^bove lead to cost figures which are 
somewhat low rather than too high. 
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Distribution of Costs 

During 1980-81, the Community Colleges spent an estimated $66 
million on remedial courses and support services for their students. 
Table 33 depicts these costs for the three years under consideration 
by this study with the figures in parentheses reflecting the per- 
centage of total remedial costs represented by that dollar amount. 

Figure 16 displays the same information as Table 33. The most 
striking feature of the data is that, with the exception of ESL," 
the proportion of funds allocated to the basic discipline areas has 
remained essentially constant. The proportion of total remediation 
expenditures as a fraction of total institutional budget- has also 
remained constant over the three years, hovering around 5.1 percent. 

Because of the large number of cases in the Community College 
system, it may be useful to examine the average psts per reporting 
campus, as shown in Table 34. 



TABLE 33 Remediation Expenditures, California Community 
Colleges, Academic Years 1978-79 Through 
1980-81 



1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

(N=92) (N=94) CN=94) 

REMEDIAL COURSES 

Reading and Writing $20,194,801 $23,326 547 $26,243 ,705 

(41.6%) (41.4%) (39.6%) 

Mathematics' $15,510,875 $17,515,711 i"»PJ»? 20 

(31.9%) (31.0%) (29.8%) 

English as a Second $ 3,541,424 $ 4,706,204 $ 6,732 908 

Language (7.3%) (8.3%) (10.1%) 

Subtotal for Courses $39,247,100 $45,548,462 $52,716,538 

(80.8%) (80.8%) (79.5%) 

REMEDIAL SUPPORT SERVICES $ 9,312,124 $10,836,135 $13,626,429 

(19.2%) (19.2%) (20.5%) 

TOTAL REMEDIATION , „,„ 

EXPENDITURES $48,559,224 $56,384,597 $66,342,962 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



FIGURE 16 Expenditures for Each Remedial Activity as a 
Component of Total Remediation Expenditures, 
California Community Colleges, Academic 
Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 
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TABLE 34 Average Remediation Expenditures per Reporting College 
California Community Colleges, Academic Years 1978-79 
Through 1980-81 





1978-79 
(N=92) 


1979-80 
(.N=94) 


1980-81 

(N=94) 


REMEDIAL COURSES 








Reading and Writing 


$219,509 


$248,155 


$279,189 


Mathematics 


$168,596 


$186,337 
0 


$209,999 


ESL 


$ 38,494 


$ 50,066 


$ 71,627 


Subtotal 


$426,599 


' $484,558 


$560,814 


REMEDIAL SUPPORT SERVICES 


$101,219 


$115,278 


$144,962 


TOTAL REMEDIATION 
EXPENDITURES 


$527,819 


$599,836 


$705,776 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 
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Converting the information in the two preceding tables into per- 
centage changes over time displays' more vividly the increasing 
fiscal effect of remediation on the system. As Figure 17 indicates, 
$66 million represents a 36.6 percent increase over 1978-79 and a 
17.7 percent increase from 1979-&0. The differentiation between 
subject areas in terms of percentage change is shown in Figure 18. 
Not surprisingly, expenditures for ESL have grown as the colleges' 
efforts in this area have expanded. « 



FIGURE 17 Percent Increase in Expenditures for Remedial 
Activities, California Community Colleges, 
Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 
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FIGURE 18 Percent Increase in Expenditures for Remedial 
Courses, California Cot&mpnity Colleges, 
Academic Years 1978-79 Through 1980-81 
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Sources of Funds 

The sources of the funds used by the Community Colleges for remedia- 
tion expenses in 1980-81 are displayed in Table 35, both in esti- 
mated dollar amounts and in percentages of total remediation'costs . 

The State is clearly the almost exclusive funding source for remedi- 
al activities in the Community Colleges,' with a contribution of $93 
for every $100 spent. Of the money spent on courses, the State 
funds 96 percent of the total and over 81 percent of the monies 
spent on support services. 
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TABLE 35 Funding Sources for Remediation Expenditures, 
California Community Colleges, Academic Year 
1980-81 



Funding Source 
Federal 

State 

Special/ Institutional 
Student Fees 

Direct Assessment 
(Class Fees) 

Grants 

Other 

Total 



Remedial 
Courses 

$ 1,380,380 
(2.2%) 

$48,600,182 
(76.4%) 



$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 



5,483 
(0.01%) 

22,809 
(0.04%) 

0 

(0.0%) 

211,941 

(0.3%) 

435,897 
(0.7%) 



$50,656,692 
(79.6%) 



Remedial 
Support 
Services 

$ 1,520,208 
(2.4%) 

$10,597,936 
(16.7%) 



$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 



208,108 
(0.3%) 

7,183 
(0.01%) 

0 

(0.0%) . 

616,777 
(1.0%) 

50,157 
(0.1%) 



$13,000,369 
(20.4%) 



Total 



$ 2,900,588 
(4.6%) 

$59,198,118 

: (93.0%) 



$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 



213,591 

(0.3%) 

29 $99 2 
(0.05%) 

0 

(0.0%) 

828,718 
(1.3%) 

486,054 
(0-8%) 



$63,657,061 
(100.0%) 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey 



SUMMARY # 



• Testing in the California Community Colleges is not easily 
characterized. Procedures range from no testing at all on om 
campus to a sophisticated system in all subject areas at another. 

• All community colleges offer remedial reading coursework. 
Approximately 80 percent of these courses receive degree or 
certificate credit. 
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• The proportion of enrollments in remedial reading and writing 
courses has remained virtually constant at 45 percent of the 
enrollments in all English courses over the last three years. 
At the same time, the proportion of remedial courses to all 
English courses has risen, suggesting that the colleges are 
creating more courses targeted to the specific needs of their 
students . 

• Students in mathematics courses defined as remedial by the 
Commission's survey account for over half of the students in all 
mathematics courses. The number of students in remedial mathe- 
matics courses is rising rapidly but not as rapidly as the 
number of students in all mathematics courses. Most Community 
College faculty do not agree that intermediate algebra is remedi- 
al , and there exists some disagreement about lower-level courses 
as well. 

• Many colleges are bursting with ESL students; the number of 
enrollments has exploded 77 percent in three years. 

• Some type of credit is awarded to nearly all remedial courses by 
the Community Colleges. Seventy to 80 percent of these credit 
courses, depending on discipline, receive associate degree or 
certificate credit. 



• Virtually all remedial courses in the Community Colleges are 
taught by either full-time or part-time faculty. Except in ESL, 
where the load is nearly equally shared, full-time faculty teach 
the preponderance of the remedial courses. 

• Many and diverse special programs and support services, housed 
in a number of administrative centers , exist in the Community 
Colleges . 

• Most Community Colleges do not evaluate their remedial courses 
and support services except in a very informal fashion. 

• The cost of remediation for the California Community Colleges in 
1980-81 was at least $66 million with the State serving as major 
contributor with 93 percent of that amount. 
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PART THREE 



CRISIS INTO OPPORTUNITY: A DISCUSSION 
OF THE POLICY IMPLICATIONS FOR REMEDIAL 
EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 



It was the best of times, it was the worst of times. 

Charles Dickens 



Dickens 1 opening words to The Tale of Two Cities may as accurately 
describe the last two decades of American higher education as they 
do western Europe two centuries ago. It has, indeed, been the best 
of times. Postsecondary institutions serve an increasing percentage 
of the population, ranging from the student of traditional college 
age to the senior citizen. Beginning in the 1960s, higher educa- 
tion's doors opened to women and minorities in numbers unknown in 
previous years. Financial aid from all sources reached unprece- 
dented proportions. Two-year and four-year institutions, public 
and private, grew and flourished, and the student was faced with 
the choice of where to go, rather than whether. For many, the dream 
of higher education became a reality, and a college degree was no 
longer largely restricted to those with money, status, or power. 

Implicit in this move to mass, then universal, higher education lay 
the assumption that it was worth the time, the effort, and the 
money to educate everyone in order to benefit both the individual 
and society. Remediation thus became a natural consequence of the 
change from education as a privilege to education as a right 
(Hechinger) . But it is not clear that higher education counted all 
the potential costs, both fiscal and educational, of this move nor 
recognized that it might require a reexamination of certain func- 
tions of higher education. 

Even th^ designers of the California Master Plan may not have 
anticipated the full consequences of their decisions . The Plan 
declares that the University of California and the now State Univer- 
sity System should be "exacting . . . because the junior colleges 
relieve them of the burden of doing remedial work." At the same 
time, however, "the junior colleges must protect their quality by 
applying retention standards rigid enough to guarantee that' tax- 
payers 1 money is not wasted on individuals who lack capacity or the 
will to succeed in their studies." Clearly, quality was wanted 
along with equality, and the day when the Community Colleges would 
offer work at very basic levels, and when few distinctions would be 
made between the underprepared, the unprepared, and the incapable, 
was not envisioned. 
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During the 1970s, the whole educational system became increasingly 
troubled. Skill levels declined and vast numbers of students 
entered college without knowing how to write, how to compute, or 
even how to read at adequate levels. The trickle of educationally 
disadvantaged students of the 1960s swelled to include students 
across all socioeconomic, ethnic, and gender lines. And at the 
same time that societal standards, institutional expectations, and 
student skill levels declined, so did financial resources. Fiscal 
stress at all levels led to institutional strains: reductions in 
enrollment, faculty, and programs; higher tuition and student fees; 
and uncertainty regarding financial aid. Although it can be well 
argued that the present situation is the result of historical 
accident rather than the changing nature of education, the best of 
times does run the danger of becoming the worst of times. 

Yet every time of crisis brings with it opportunity, and the wide- 
spread recognition of student underpreparedness has brought with it 
the opportunity to improve education. As noted in Part One of this 
report, change is occurring both at the secondary and postsecondary 
levels in the form of elevated academic standards, rededication to 
rigor and discipline, clear expectations, required competencies, 
increased college admissions criteria, and greater attention to the 
quality of teaching and teacher preparation. These changes are 
occurring nationally and have begun in educational institutions in 
California. Although this report indicates the problems facing the 
State, it should also be kept in mind that some steps to reform 
have already been taken. The following sections comment upon 
specific ways to continue such improvements, and the recommenda- 
tions which conclude each section provide a comprehensive strategy 
for the postsecondary segments to follow. Although the recommenda- 
tions can each stand alone, their strength lies in the clear and 
strong links among them. 



REMEDIAL EDUCATION AND SEGMENTAL ROLES 



According to the survey data based on the Commission's definition 
of what constitutes remedial courses and services, activities to 
assist the underprepared student have become increasingly prevalent 
in all three segments of higher education in the State. Both the 
University of California and the California State University have 
introduced a substantial number of remedial courses in their cur- 
ricular programs. Although the need for remediation and the provi- 
sion of such services are not new to either system, what is dif- 
ferent are the present-day dimensions. Underpreparedness is both 
qualitatively and quantitatively different today from what it was 
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50, 25 or even 10 years ago. Ia 1980-81, remedial courses in 
reading, writing, and mathematics in the University of California 
and the California State University accounted for over 50,000 
enrollments at a cost of more than $9 million. In the California 
Community Colleges, the 400,000 enrollments in remedial English and 
mathematics courses constitute nearly half of total enrollments ia 
these subject areas at a cost of almost $46 million. Numbers alone 
may provide a distorted picture of remedial education in the State, 
however, if one does not also consider the role of each segment as 
enuaciated ia the I960 Califoraia Master Plaa aad the evolviag role 
aad fuactioa of each siace that time. 

University of California and The California State University 

The University of California and the State University continue to 
adhere to the Master Plan recommendations on structure and function 
as well as on admissions policies and procedures, but not even the 
top one-eighth of all California public high school graduates today 
are all adequately prepared for matriculation in a four-year col- 
lege. Yet as every faculty member and administrator interviewed 
during the site visits stated, if students meet the admissions 
criteria or qualify as exceptions, the institution has a responsi- 
bility to ..serve them. As a result, both four-year segments have 
added diagnostic testing ' mechanisms , remedial coursework, and 
remedial support services to aid their students. On a year-to-year 
basis, therefore, the remedial student has been relatively well 
served by courses and services, although survey data indicate unmet 
need in the reading and writing areas within the State University 
and site visits revealed problems in providing services to ESL 
students oa certaia campuses withia that same system. Further 
diagaostic testiag, particularly ia mathematics, may ia the future 
reveal greater aumbers of studeats ia aeed of assistaace. 

Because remedial activities have growa reactively, ao iastitutioa 
appears to have aa iategrated compreheasive approach to its remedial 
problems. Survey data iadicate that academic departmeats, special 
programs, learaiag assistaace ceaters, aad other studeat service 
uaits offer remedial courses aad services throughout a campus, aad 
site visits suggest that amoag these uaits, some degree of duplica- 
tioa exists. It would appear that further coordiaatioa aad iategra- 
tioa of remedial activities are aeeded. 

Both segmeats have takea a positive step withia the last year to 
reduce the aumber of uaderprepared studeats eateriag their doors by 
raisiag their admissioas staadards. Perhaps evea more importaatly, 
the segmeats 1 Academic Seaates have agreed oa their expectatioas 
for the high school courses required for admissica* But uatil 
these chaages take effect, aad they caaaot without coacurreat 
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reform in the high schools, the problem of remediation will remain 
at least as great as it is today. Whether or not the long-range 
approach of increased admissions standards, together with certain 
secondary school reform, proves successful in improving the prepar- 
ation of students, intervening generations require continuing, 
efforts to prevent wastage of human potential. Moreover, if insti- 
tutions maintain their commitment to access, both to the education- 
ally disadvantaged and to those wishing to reenter higher education 
after some appreciable interval, the need for remedial courses and 
services at the University of California and the California State 
University will continue in some measure and will never entirely 
disappear unless society reaches utopic levels. As pointed out in 
an earlier section to this report, history indicates that remedia- 
tion is not a temporary phenomenon but a permanent one. Nonethe- 
less, the four-year segments should continue their efforts to 
maintain collegiate standards and to influence student preparation 
at the secondary level with the ultimate goal of reducing the need 
foir remedial offerings. 

Recommendations : 

1. That the University of California and the California State 
University each develop by no later than March 1, 1984, a plan 
whose goal is to reduce remedial activities in reading, writing, 
mathematics, and English as a Second Language within a five-year 
period to a level consonant with the principles of both quality 
and access as determined by each segment. In developing such 
plans, the segments should take into account the anticipated 
effects of increased admissions requirements and the steps 
taken by the high schools to improve student preparation. 
These plans shall be transmitted to the California Postsecond- 
ary Education Commission for review and comment. 

2. That the University of California and the California State 
University in the interim continue to offer or make available 
remedial activities in reading, writing, mathematics, and 
English as a Second Language to the degree dictated by the 
needs of incoming students as determined by appropriate assess- 
ment. In the interest of better coordination and integration, 
each segment should examine the means by which its campuses 
offer remediation in reading, writing, mathematics, and English 
as a Second Language , in order to ensure maximum quality, 
responsiveness to student need, lowest cost, and least duplica- 
tion. 

3. That the University of California and the California State 
University explore cooperative arrangements with institutions 
such as Community Colleges and K-12 adult schools to provide 
remedial activities in reading, writing, mathematics, and 
English as a Second Language. 
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4. That the University of California and the California State 
University assist the high schools in defining the standards 
for college-preparatory courses and in providing staff develop- 
ment through activities like, but not limited to, the California 
Writing Project and the California Mathematics Project. That 
the University and the State University continue to monitor the 
preparation of incoming students from feeder high schools 
through entry-level diagnostic testing in all basic skills 
areas and report such data to local boards of education, the 
State Department of Education, and the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission. (Also see Recommendation 9.) 



California Community Colleges 

The segment whose mission and function have changed considerably 
when compared to that stated in the Master Plan is the California 
Community Colleges. Partly in response to legitimate community 
need as well as to legislative mandate, the role of the Community 
Colleges has expanded beyond that envisioned over twenty years ago 
when the then-junior colleges were to offer "standard collegiate 
courses for transfer to higher institutions; vocational-technical 
fields leading to employment, and general, or liberal arts courses." 
Today, neither the name is the same nor are the functions so lim- 
ited. According to the Statewide Longitudinal Study recently 
released by the Chancellor's Office, 18 student prototypes more 
accurately describe the diverse functions of today's Community 
Colleges including transfer students, student athletes, expediters, 
job seekers, job upgraders, career changers, license maintainers, 
leisure skills students, and explorer/experimenters. 

If one adheres to the Master Plan description of the role of the 
two-year college, then the Community Colleges may seem to have 
expanded their remedial programs to an unwarranted degree. If one 
believes, however, that the Community Colleges have fundamentally 
changed from two-year junior colleges to community institutions, 
then the nature, extent, and cost of remediation as offered by the 
Community Colleges is not inappropriate and may indeed be commended. 

Because the Community Colleges must accept "any high school graduate 
and any other person over eighteen years of age . . . capable of 
profiting from the instruction offered," then what is remedial at 
the Community College must differ f^om what is remedial at the 
four-year segments who are instructed to accept students within a 
certain percentile of their graduating classes. Thus, the survey 
results discussed in Part Two of this report must be analyzed and 
the data judged with the colleges' expanded role and admissions 
policies in mind. For example, the survey results as well as the 
site visits indicate that intermediate algebra may be too high a 
level to be considered remedial in the Community Colleges, and the 
figures regarding remedial mathematics instruction must thus be 



adjusted downward. However, disagreement exists over whether 
remedial mathematics in the Community Colleges includes elementary 
algebra and plane geometry or whether arithmetic alone is remedial 
as many Community College mathematics faculty would aver. Results 
from the Course Classification System survey indicate the wide 
range of thought within the Community Colleges regarding the distri- 
bution of those courses which this report terms remedial. 

It is not clear, even with the move from junior college to community 
college, that public funds are being wisely spent by providing 
instruction at very basic levels. Although second-grade reading, 
writing, and arithmetic may be considered "preparatory" to college- 
level work in some long-range view, such work should be mastered 
during the student 1 s elementary or secondary years. While the 
argument can be offered that a student may not have been devel- 
opmentally ready to learn at an earlier age, may arrive at- the 
Community College 1 s door with little or no earlier schooling, or 
may not have been well served by the elementary or secondary schools 
previously attended, it £an also be argued that such students might 
begin their education in the adult basic education programs housed 
either in the school district or in the Community College, both to 
demonstrate their own commitment to learning and to protect the 
educational integrity of the Community College. Rather than penal- 
izing students, particularly the poor and minorities who have often 
not received the same academic preparation as middle-class students, 
such redirection ultimately helps both the student and the institu- 
tion because the educational opportunity being offered is an honest 
one. Many observers, including minority educators, believe that it 
is not fair to purport to give a college education when the student 
is actually receiving the education that should have been his in 
elementary school. 

Community Colleges are also caught between having to serve all 
students and meeting the Master Plan's stipulation that "taxpayers' 
money is not wasted on individuals who lack capacity or the will to 
succeed in their studies." If the practice of open admissions is 
to continue, then the Community Colleges have the responsibility to 
serve those students whom they admit. At the same time, in order 
to fulfill their responsibility both to the student and to society, 
the Community Colleges also must ensure that standards and progress 
are maintained. Florida's Miami -Dade Community College has taken a 
rigorous approach to education at an open admissions institution by 
relying on a comprehensive assessment, placement, and advisement 
system. Another way of protecting educational integrity without 
forfeiting open admissions is to admit all students who demonstrate 
a certain level of competence. For example, if the ability to 
read, write, and compute at the sixth-grade level is deemed appropri- 
ate for college-level work at a Community College, then every 
student with these capabilities can be admitted. Thus the college 



remains an open admissions institution with an academic floor, a 
floor which may be common to all colleges, programs, and majors 
across the State or may differ as each college population differs. 
To paraphrase John Gardner, unless we educate our plufabers as well 
as our philosophers, neither our pipes nor our theories will hold 
water. 

Recommendations : 

5. That the California Community Colleges continue to be considered 
in the ""long term as the primary postsecondary provider of 
remedial courses and services in reading, writing, mathematics, 
and English as a Second Language in the State in addition to 
their academic, vocational, and community service functions. 

6. That the Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges 
establish an academic floor 'below which instruction would not 

•be offered. That they redirect students below this level to 
the adult basic education program operated either by the local 
community college or school district. A reasonable period of 
time should be allowed before this f loor j^Ustituted. 



7. That the Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges 
take steps to ensure that all Community College districts 
establish comprehensive assessment/plVcement , advising, \and 
follow-up programs to ensure adequate progress of remedial 
students. (Also see Recommendation 14.) \ 

8- That the Community College districts -enter into delineatio/L of 
function agreements with feeder high school/districts within 
their boundaries regarding preparatory activities and courses 
in reading, writing, mathematics, and English as a Second 
Language; such agreements may include cooperative arrangements 
for serving iinderprepared adults. The articulation agreements 
shall be transmitted to the Board of Governors. 

9 £j That the Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges 
work with the University of California and the California State 
University to assist high schools in defining the standards for 
college-preparatory courses arid in providing staff development 
through activities like, but not limited to, the California 
Writing Project and the California Mathematics Project. That 
the feoard of Governors of the California Community Colleges 
encourage the Community College districts to monitor the prepa- 
ration of incoming students from feeder high school through 
entry-level diagnostic testing in all basic skills areas and 
report such data to local boards of education, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission. (Also see Recommendation 4.) 
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(The Commission and the Chancellor's Office of the California 
Community Colleges will jointly determine the appropriate dead' 
lines for all recommendations directed specifically to the 
Community Colleges.) 



In addition to the policy issues raised in reference to the California 
Master Plan, the Commission's research on remedial education has 
called attention to other policy matters which will be discussed in 
the following pages. 



CREDIT AND ITS LINK TO FUNDING 

Perhaps the most perplexing problem in any discussion of remedial 
education is the awarding of credit for remedial coursework and 
credit's link to funding in California. Credit is higher educa- 
tion's coin of the realm; it designates that both the student and 
the course have met certain standards. The Commission's survey 
revealed that a large percentage of remedial courses offered by the 
segments is offered for degree credit and a significant though 
lesser amount is offered for transfer to one or both four-year 
segments . It is not clear that degree credit or transfer credit 
for remedial coursework contributes either to quality or to equal 
opportunity. 

There is fiscal impetus to grant credit, however. Unlike the 
Community Colleges where .both credit and noncredit courses are 
funded, the State funds only credit courses in both the University 
of California and The California State University, thus, institu- 
tions facing financial pressures might grant credit to as many 
courses as possible. The academic coin of the realm is in danger 
of being debased by the need for today's dollars, and fiscal impera- 
tives rather than educational ones are driving the system. 

The Educational Policy Committee of the University of California's 
Academic Senate is currently considering a proposal which would' 
remove baccalaureate degree credit from all remedial courses. 
Since the State funds only those courses which grant University 
credit and count toward the baccalaureate degree, a likely conse- 
quence if this proposal is carried forth is that fees would be 
charged for remedial courses or else that the University would 
remove itself entirely from the remedial business. (The status of 
Subject A and English as a Second Language as remedial courses 
would have to be clarified by the University.) This "proposal 
undoubtedly reflects an increasing impatience on the part of some 
faculty with underprepared students and the need to serve them and 
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the faculty's deep concern that the University of California may be 
teaching at a level below that to be expected of one of the foremost 
educational institutions in the world. Although the presumed 
impetus behind the proposal is understandable and its approach 
pedagogically sound, the recommendations bear great consequence for 
the principle of access particularly at a time when existing levels 
of student charges have increased dramatically in recent years. 

A more appropriate method for funding remedial courses, may be that 
followed by some campuses of the California State University. When 
the Legislature funded the English Placement Test for the State 
University in 1977, and the remedial courses necessary to serve the 
students identified by the test, campuses could grant either bacca- 
laureate degree or "workload credit for these courses, both funded 
by the State. The latter, while counting toward the student's 
workload and thus allowing the student continuing eligibility for 
financial aid, does not count toward the baccalaureate degree. In 
1980, in Executive Order 338 which deals primarily with the system's 
new general education requirements, the move to grant workload 
credit only for remedial courses was completed, as the Executive 
Order mandated that no coursework to overcome deficiencies in entry 
level learning skills should be applicable to the baccalaureate 
degree. This funding mechanise which separates degree credit from 
dollars allows institutions to be responsive to student needs while 
retaining collegiate standards and maintaining external account- 
ability to the State. If both four-year segments reduce their 
level of remedial course offerings as recommended by this report, 
the number of remedial courses requiring workload credit funding 
should begin to decline within a very few years. In the meantime, 
the segments need to establish criteria in order to determine which 
remedial courses are eligible for workload credit. 

The credit situation differs substantially in the California Com- 
munity, Colleges since they are allowed full funding ($1,930 on the 
average) for remedial courses whether or not associate degree 
credit is given. Because local practice varies, however, some 
districts grant AA degree credit for remedial coursework as defined 
by this study; others give elective credit which may or may not 
count toward the degree, while still other districts grant no 
credit for remedial courses. Two other options for remedial work, 
are noncredit courses funded at a lower ADA rate by the State 
($1,100 on the average) and Community Service courses funded not at 
all by the State. 

Recommendations : 

10. That neither the University of California nor the California 
State University shall grant baccalaureate credit for courses 
in reading, writing, and mathematics defined by the faculty as 
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remedial in accord with each system's policy and that the 
award of workload credit should not affect the level of State 
funding for these remedial courses. Furthermore, that the 
University of California and the California State University ¥ 
shall describe the courses defined as remedial and report the 
number of students enrolled and the* workload generated in 
these courses to the Commission by December 1, 1983, and 
during the following five yjears in which the University and 
the California State University implement their plans to 
reduce remediation. 

11. That the segments examine their policies and procedures to 
ensure that remedial coursework not granted baccalaureate 
degree credit by a four-year institution also not be identi- 
fied as transfer credit by a two-year institution. 

12. That the Board of Governors of the California Community Col- 
leges take steps to ensure that the Community College districts 
examine their policies and procedures regarding the granting 
of associate degree credit to remedial courses. 



ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



The questions arising from the infusion of English as a Second 
Language students into California's colleges and universities 
appear to be fundamentally different from those engendered by the 
other basic skills areas. Although only a portion of ESL may be 
considered remedial' and thus have bearing on this study, the entire 
ESL issue carries import for all three segments. As indicated by 
the survey data, the California Community Colleges and the Califor- 
nia State University in particular have experienced a dramatic 
increase in the number of students requiring ESL courses and ser- 
vices, and a number of studies by both federal and State agencies 
suggest that this need will continue to grow. Yet the nature, 
extent, and cost of the demand for ESL instruction at the post- 
secondary level remain unknown. 

Recommendation: 

13. That the University of California, the California State Univer- 
sity, the Chancellor of the California Community Colleges, and 
the State Board of Education examine by no later than January 
15, 1984, the clientele, provision of services, and potential 
growth of English as a Second Language services as a prelimin- 
ary step in the development of a coherent philosophy and 
practical strategy to meet both current and future need. 
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DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND ASSESSMENT 



In order to validate the skills enumerated in the Statement of 
Competencies endorsed by the three statewide Academic Senates, 
testing is clearly required, whether systemwide or at individual 
campuses. Statewide proficiency testing at the postsecondary level* 
already oc.curs in New Jersey, Florida, and Georgia, while other 
states have taken a decentralized approach and have encouraged 
their institutions to undertake testing activities on their own 
either at entrance or exit or both. The University of California 
already has some of its basic skills testing mechanisms in place 
with its Subject A examination and the UC/CSU Math Diagnostic Tests 
in use on all campuses. Similarly, the California State University 
relies upon .its English Placement Test (EPT) , the English Equiva- 
lency Examination (EEE) , and will begin systemwide mathematics 
testing in Spring 1983 with its new Entry Level Mathematics (ELM) 
Examination, covering arithmetic, elementary algebra, and plane 
geometry. In contrast, although many Community Colleges goffer some 
form of diagnostic testing, few employ an integrated comprehensive 
approach. While there appears to be a need for a common standard 
in the Fegment, local autonomy makes agreement on the issue diffi- 
cult to achieve. In addition, no comprehensive plan exists in any 
of the segments regarding their work with the high schools to test 
high school students according to the competencies agreed upon as 
necessary by all three postsecondary segments. 

Recommendations: 

14. That the Board of Governors of the California Community Col- 
leges develop a set of alternative models for assessment/place- 
ment which individual colleges can adapt to the needs of their 

-students. (Also see Recommendation 7.) 

15. That all three segments, in the interest of improved articula- 
tion, explore with the State Board of Education and the State 
Department of Education the possibility of using appropriate 
postsecondary diagnostic tests so that high school students 
can be assured of consistent expectations between high schools 
and colleges and thus be encouraged to obtain the necessary 
skills before entering college. 



EVALUATION 

The lack of evaluation found in remedial programs across all three 
segments is not limited to California but appears in institutions 
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across the country. Several^ reasons exist for this widespread 
inadequacy. First, educational evaluation remains in a nascent 
stage and is just emerging as part of the state of art in educa- 
tion Moreover, colleges and universities appear to be so busy 
trying to meet their students' needs that they do not evaluate the 
efficacy of their efforts, .citing reasons of time, energy, and 
money. Thus no one knows if remediation is really working or if 
one segment or one approach is more effective than another. Because 
little is knowa about the outcomes of remediation, it is difficult 
to formulate overall policy or a comprehensive plan, either at the 
segmental or statewide level. The question also arises regarding 
the rationale for evaluating remedial education any more rigorously 
than other educational programs. If student and faculty evaluations 
are good enough for the regular curriculum, why will they not 
suffice for remedial courses and services? The answer, of course, 
is that remedial education has experienced considerable recent 
growth, its position within higher education seems at least debat- 
able, and its status is thus more uncertain. These reasons alone 
should confirm the need for evaluation. 

Recommendations: 

16. That each segment 'develop by no later than March 1, 1984, a 
rigorous program evaluation model for remedial courses and 
services in reading, writing, mathematics, and English as a 
Second Language, using some common criteria and common vocab- 

" ulary to ensure comparability across segments and report the 
implementation on their campuses in their 1985 report. (See 
Recommendation 17 . ) 

17. That the University of .California, the California State Univer- 
sity, and" the Board of Governors of the California Community 
Colleges report biennially by December 1 *tp the California 
Pos.tsec'ondary Education Commission regarding each segment 1 s 
progress 6n, each of the applicable recommendations in this 
report. These reports shall commence in 1985; after the third 
such .report,' the Commission will determine if further Reports 

: are necessary. 



FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

Although *the maj6r policy issues arising from the Commission's 
research findings have been addressed , some further questions 
remain to be discussed. 



First, it is not clear that students should be allowed to retake, 
and the State pay for, remedial courses on an unlimited basis or^ 
for an extended period of time. Robert McCabe, president of Florida ! s 
Miami-Dade Community College that has been in the forefront of 
recent community college educational reform, has observed that 
*there must be a point at which it is determined that the student 
is not going to succeed at the institution, and further public 
investment is not justified. ,f In this vein, the Louisiana Board of 
Regents has recently recommended that funding for remedial education 
be at an enriched level if the institution implements an approved 
program for remedial education in accordance with guidelines set by 
a statewide Task Force and that full-time students be given no more 
than three attempts, i.e., semesters or equivalent, to make up all 
deficiencies. This issue is broader than funding alone because it 
focuses on the spcietal vs. individual benefits of higher education 
and raises the question of wSKther or not an" individual should be 
given unlimited opportunities to obtain a higher education. 

Second, the Commission would he remiss if it did not mention the 
issues of both possible additional funding and the need for second- 
ary school reform necessary to bring about a significant change in 
student preparation. Although this report and its recommendations 
have concentrated on the educational facets of the remediation 
problem at the postseconda.ry level, any successful attack on the 
problem must involve a concerted effort of the colleges with the 
public schools. Further, funding may 'be needed to implement some 
of the recommendations proposed by this report. While efforts will 
be somewhat more costly in the short term, within a very few years, 
the State and its institutions should be rewarded by better-educated 
titizens and by lower costs for remediation as the need for remedia- 
tion declines . 

Finally, any thoughtful appraisal of remedial education inevitably 
calls forth fundamental questions about higher education itself: 
What is its nature and function? For whom is it designed? What 
constitutes college-level work? What balance must be maintained 
between community needs and being a community college? Are the 
educational models of the past inappropriate for the realities of 
today? These questions do not admit of easy answers, but they must 
have continuing discussion if the State and its postsecondary 
institutions are to keep their promise of education for the people 
of California . 
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APPENDIX A 
METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 



The idea for this study of remediation was first discussed in 
February 1981 by the Commission' s Statutory Advisory Committee , 
consisting of representatives from the Community Colleges, the 
State University, and the University of California, as well as from 
the independent colleges and the State Department of Education. 
Commission staff then presented a prospectus for the study to the 
Commission's Policy Development Committee in March. In April, 
staff requested that executives in each of the segments appoint 
three representatives to an intersegmental Technical Advisory 
Committee to assist the development of the project, help design the 
survey instrument , and review and comment on the draft report . 
Staff recommended that two of the three appointees from each segment 
be campus representatives, preferably one from a mathematics or 
science discipline, and one from the field of reading or writing, 
who were knowledgeable not only about their own programs but also 
about remediation efforts throughout the segment. The third appointee 
was to be a systemwide representative with primary responsibility 
for basic skills or remedial activities. The Technical Advisory 
Committee members appointed by the segments, as well as others 
serving on the committee, are listed in the Preface. 

The Technical Advisory Committee first met on May 29, 1981, to 
discuss the scope of the project, the definitional problems associ- 
ated with remedial education, and the first draft of the survey 
instrument to be sent to the campuses. At this meeting English as 
a Second Language, hereafter referred to as ESL, was incorporated 
into the scope of the study at the suggestion of several committee 
members. The committee subsequently received ensuing drafts of the 
survey instrument over the summer for their comment and were regularly 
apprised of the study's progress by memo or by phone. Commission 
staff worked particularly closely with the systemwide represen- 
tatives serving on the Technical Advisory Committee who forwarded 
the surveys to their campuses, encouraged the campuses to complete 
and forward the survey forms to the Commission, and arranged the 
site visits . 

As soon as aggregated data from each segment were ready, Commission 
staff held separate meetings with Committee representatives from 
each segment to discuss the data from their campuses (dates of 
these meetings are noted later in this appendix) . Additional 
meetings to discuss policy implications, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions were also held by segment — with the Community Colleges repre- 
sentatives on September 15, 1982, with those of the University of 
California on October 6, and with those of the State University on 
October 7. The entire Technical Advisory Committee reconvened on 
November 15, 1982, to review the final chapter of the report. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 



In order to obtain comparative data on the nature, extent, and 
costs of remedial courses and support services provided by public 
postsecondary institutions in California, Commission staff designed 
a mail survey to be sent to all general campuses in the University 
of California, to all 19 State University campuses, and to 106 
two-year Colleges in the California Community College system, 
excluding Los Angeles Metropolitan College with its campuses abroad. 

During spring and summer 1981, Commission staff consulted with the 
Statutory Advisory Committee, the Technical Advisory Committee, a 
Commission staff committee, segmental staff, and other experts to 
develop the remediation survey instrument, which went through at 
least six revisions before reaching its final form. Due to the 
scope of the questions in the instrument, the Technical Advisory 
Committee suggested that the campuses use a committee approach to 
answer the questionnaire with each campus committee including such 
persons as faculty members in English and mathematics who teach or 
administer remedial courses or programs, directors of learning 
assistance centers, and campus budget personnel. The Commission 
staff included this suggestion in the directions for completing the 
survey, although the actual method of answering the questionnaire 
was left to the discretion of each campus. A larger proportion of 
four-year institutions employed the committee method than did the 
Community Colleges. 

As can be seen from Appendix B, the survey instrument requested 
information from each campus in a number of areas including the 
types of remedial programs, courses, and support services available 
on the campus; the use of diagnostic testing and assessment services; 
the number of undergraduate courses, sections, and enrollments in 
remedial reading, writing, mathematics, and ESL over the past three 
academic years; where and by whom the remedial course sections are 
offered and whether or not they carry credit; whether special fees 
are charged for remedial courses; whether any cooperative arrange- 
ments for providing remediation exist between institutions; the 
costs of remedial courses and support services for the past three 
academic years; and, finally, whether the campus has evaluated its 
various remediation activities and, if so, some indication of the 
results. 

Once the final draft version of the survey questionnaire was pro- 
duced, the Statutory Advisory Committee arranged for a pre-test on 
one campus in each public segment, which took place in August 1981 
at the University of California, Davis; California State University, 
Sacramento; and American River College. Follow-up interviews were 
held with personnel on each campus to determine how their experi- 
ences with the questionnaire might help in refining the survey 
instrument. The final version of the survey form was ready by 
October 1- 
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Following the advice of the Technical Advisory Committee to avoid 
the beginning of the school year, Commission staff forwarded copies 
of the questionnaire to each systemwide office on October 14 for 
transmittal to the campuses. The completed questionnaires were to 
be returned directly to „ the Commission by November 16. Staff 
anticipated receiving all the completed surveys by the end of 
November in order to devote December and January to data processing 
and analysis. 



RESPONSES TO THE SURVEY 



California State University 

All 19 State University campuses responded to the survey, generally 
within the allotted time. Data problems were resolved with the 
assistance of either the Chancellor 1 s Office or individual campuses. 
Commission staff discussed the first printouts of the aggregate 
data with the State University representatives to the Technical 
Advisory Committee on January 26, 1982. 

California Community Colleges 

The Chancellor's Office for the Community Colleges delayed sending 
the questionnaire to the Community Colleges because information for 
the Course Classification System study was to be collected from the 
campuses at approximately the same time. After negotiation with 
the Chancellors Office, Commission staff agreed that the survey 
could be sent to the Community Colleges the first week of January, 
with a return date of February 19, 1982. In return, the Chancellor 
assured t^fgVciommission of his support in obtaining complete and 
accurate responses from all the campuses. The Chancellor sent a 
follow-up letter on February 24 to those colleges which had not yet 
responded, and Chancellor's Office staff twice phoned those campuses 
who did not respond to the letter. By April 21, 101 of the 106 
colleges had returned their surveys for a 95 percent response rate, 
leaving only faesert, Mount San Jacinto, Ohlone, Porterville, and 
the San Francisco Community College Centers as non-respondents. 

Commission staff discussed the first run of the Community College 
data with representatives from that system serving on the Technical 
Advisory Committee on April 27, 1982. Commission staff then at- 
tempted to resolve all data omissions and inconsistencies with 
individual colleges, but because these efforts were not always 
initially successful, the last piece of information was entered 
into the Commission information system on June 1, 1982. 



University of California 

Because the University had recently completed its own study of 
remedial education for the 1979-80 year, that data was provided to 
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each campus by the Systemwide Office, and the campuses were advised 
to provide the additional information if it were readily available. 
The campuses found that they could not collect the data iov the 
remaining years by the deadline set for the survey 1 s return. As a 
result, while seven of the eight general University campuses returned 
their surveys , not one contained complete information, and few 
added anything to the 1979-80 data originally provided. Continuing 
consultation with Systemwide representatives over the course of the 
next few months, however, resulted in receipt of all of the re- 
quested information by late May 1982. The University members of 
the Technical Advisory Committee reviewed their segment's data on 
June 24, 1982. 

Although the delays in response from both the University and the 
Community Colleges substantially altered the original timeline for 
the study, the average rate of response for the campus remediation 
survey stands at a statistically sound 98 percent. 



Site Visits 

Recognizing that survey data are largely limited to the quantifi- 
able aspects of a problem, which is both the strength and the 
weakness of the methodology, Commission staff visited 14 campuses 
and spoke to faculty, staff, administrators, and when possible, 
students involved in remedial activities in order to complement the 
survey findings by providing not only necessary statistics but 
insights into the human element of remediation for the Commission's 
report. 

As indicated in the Preface, these site visits included seven 
Community Colleges, four State Universities, and three University 
of California campuses. These campuses were selected according to 
four major variables: (1) geographic location in the State; (2) 
urban/suburban/rural designation; (3) percent of minority enroll- 
ment; and (4) size of student body. Using the same interview 
schedule on every campus, between April 21 and May 6 Commission 
staff interviewed faculty who teach remedial courses in reading, 
writing, mathematics, and ESL; the director of the campus learning 
skills center; and campus administrators. The interviewers also 
visited campus facilities where discussions with staff directly 
involved with underprepared students and observation of the learning 
activities provided these students were frequently possible. 
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REMEDIATION STUDY 
CAMPUS SURVEY 




California Postsecondary Education Commission 



REMEDIATION STUDY CAMPUS SURVEY 



Remediation has become a national issue; it affects the very heart of 
the educational endeavor. . In order to help educators and policy 
makers alike understand the nature, extent, and cost of remediation 
efforts in California public postsecondary education, the Commission 



The survey instrument was prepared with the assistance of a Technical 
Advisory Committee consisting of faculty and administrators from the 
California Community Colleges, the California State University and 
Colleges, the University of California, and the State Department of 
Education, and has been pretested in each of the thr^ee public 
postsecondary segments. 

Because of the scope of the questions, the Technical Advisory 
Committee has recommended that campuses use a committee approach in 
answering the survey. Such a committee might include faculty in 
English and mathematics who teach or administer remedial courses; 
the director of the campus Learning Assistance Center and other staff 
involved in remedial support activities; and campus budget 
personnel. The actual means for answering the survey will, of 
course, be left to systemwide and campus discretion. 

The definitions attached as page one of the survey must be followed 
in answering each question, although these definitions will exclude 
some components of remedial education. The general definition for 
remediation, for example, will exclude those 'developmental' 1 courses 
at the community college which students generally take for personal . 
reasons rather than to prepare themselves for regular college courses. 
The focus on courses in reading, writing, and mathematics leaves out 
many courses in other disciplines which colleges may consider reme- 
dial and to which they may devote considerable resources. Information 
about activities which fall outside the prescribed definitions for 
this study may be appended (on separate sheets) by any campus so 
choosing. 

The developers of the survey are also sensitive to the fact that many 
individuals do not consider English as a Second Language courses and 
programs to. be remedial in nature, as ESL courses are frequently 
taken by individuals of high academic standing whose only need is for 
additional training in the English language. It is for this reason 
that ESL is treated throughout the survey as a separate category. 

The accuracy of the information collected by this survey--and thus 
the ultimate worth of the findings — are dependent upon campus 
willingness to answer the survey. We believe the importance of the 
study justifies the time and effort involved. Thank you for your 
cooperation. Please send your completed survey by November 16 to: 




California Postsecondary Education Commission 

1020 - 12th Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 

ATTN: Janis Cox Coffey and Joan 3. Sallee 
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REMEDIATION STUDY 
CAMPUS SURVEY 



INSTRUCTION SHEET 



la . nswering each of the survey questions, please refer frequently to the 
definitions which follow. For statewide comparative purposes, please use 
thet a definitions for your responses even though your campus may not 
con:. Lder such courses or services to be remedial . 

Remediation : For this study, remediation is defined as courses and sup- 
port services needed to overcome student deficiencies in reading, writing, 
and nathematics to a level at which students have a reasonable chance of 
succeeding in regular college courses, including vocational, technical, 
and professional courses. 

For purposes of this study, please include remediation tor undergraduate 
stuc ants only. 

Course: A prescribed sequence of study, credit or noncredit, taught or 
supervised by a member of the faculty or professional staff. This defi- 
nition also includes "mini" or short-term courses which last less than a 
quarter or semester. 

Remeiial courses should not be confused with prerequisite courses that are 
provided for students who are lacking background in specific academic 
areas other than the basic skills of computation, communication, and 
reacing. Prerequisite courses are program specific while remedial courses 
are :oasidered essential to successful participation in any academic 
pro-am. Prerequisite courses should not be included in responding to 
this survey. 

Do Z)t include Extension courses or summer session courses except where 
specifically requested. 

Reme iial Courses in Reading : Courses which provide aid to students reading 
belc i Lwelf th-grade level, excluding courses in speed reading. 

Reme iial Courses in Writing : Courses below the .transfer-level freshman 
comp)sition course (often known as English 1A) . 

Reme iial Courses in Mathematics : Courses in arithmetic, elementary algebra, 
plar* geometry, and intermediate algebra, or courses whose content consists 
prixririly of these Objects. 

) 

ESL: English courses taught to students whose primary language is not 
Engl.sh in Order to prepare them for regular college courses. This gen- 




eric term includes the Limited English. Proficient (L«E.P.), the tfon- 
English Proficient (N.E.P.), Primary Language, Vocational English as a 
Second Language (V.E-S.L.), and English as a Foreign Language (E.F.L; ) . 

Remedial Support Services: Services designed to assist students who are 
in need of remediation in reading, writing, and/ or mathematics* Such 
services may include tutoring in basic skills, special advising, learning 
assistance, etc. 

Special Programs : Programs such as EOP, EOPS, special transitional pro- 
grams, women's reentry programs/ centers , disabled student programs, veterans 
programs, etc., which are designed for specific target populations. These 
programs should be included only if they contain a remedial component. 
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REMEDIATION STUDY CAMPUS SURVEY 



Institution 



Principal Respondent: 

Name 

Title 



Address 
Phone 



If a committee or several individuals participate in answering this sur- 
vey, please indicate all' names and titles on the facing page. 

REMEDIAL ACTIVITIES • « 

L. Which of the following types of remedial activities, according to the 
definitions used for this study, does your campus provide for under- 
graduate students? (Please check as many as apply.) 

f I Remedial/Basic Skills Courses in reading, writing, and/or 
mathematics 

* 

I I Remedial Support Services 

I I Special Programs (Please list all such programs on your campus.) 



I [ ESL Courses and Services 

! I None of the above (If none of the above , thank you for your 
cooperation. Please turn to the last page for mailing 
instructions . ) 



If you have checked any courses, services, or programs, please continue. 
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DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND ASSESSMENT SERVICES 

2. Does your campus 'offer diagnostic testing oc assessment services in 
reading, writing, mathematics, and/or SSL? 

□ So (If no, please skip to Question 3.) 

□ Yes (If yes , please answer Questions 2a and 2b.) 



2a. Are these diagnostic tests or other assessment services voluntary 
or mandatory? 

Vo 1 untary Mandatory 

(systemwide, campuswide, 
or for course entry) 

□ □ 
a □ 

□ a 

□ a 



Reading 
Writing 
Mathematics 
ESL 



2h. If a diagnostic test in reading is used on your campus, what 
percentage of students tested in reading during academic year 
1980-81 scared at the following grade levels? 



Below Grade 6 
Grades 6 to 9 
Grades 10 and 11 



Please rank the following methods used on your campus in placing stu- 
dents into remedial courses by subject area. (Rank "<J" for any meth- 
ods not used. Sank remaining methods beginning with 



ror taosc 



frequently used, "2" for next most frequently used, and 30 forth.) 

Reading Writing Mathematics SSL 



Diagnostic testing 
or assessment 



Student seli-ref srrai 



Previous educational 
record 

Faculty referral 

Staff referral 

Other (Please specify.) 
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REMEDIAL COURSES 



For purposes of this study, a course is defined as a prescribed sequence of 
study, credit or. non-credit, taught or supervised by a member of the facul- 
ty or professional staff. This definition also includes "mini" or short-term 
courses which last less than a quarter or semester. 



4. Does your institution currently offer courses which could be classi- 
fied as remedial, according to the definitions used for this study? 

□ No (If no, please skip to Question 16.) 

l~1 Yes (If yes , please continue.) 



5. In what areas are these remedial courses offered? 
I I Reading 
I I Writing 
I I Mathematics 

□ ESL 

□ Other (Please specify.) 



6. Does your institution follow the progress toward degree of those stu- 
dents who have taken remedial courses? 

□ No 

□ Yes 

■4 

7. What percentage of those students in your institution diagnosed as- 
being in need of remediation could not be accommodated in remedial 
courses coring academic year 1980-81? 

Reading 
Writing 
Mathematics 
ESL 



% 
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ACADEMIC YEAR COURSES 



8. Please indicate in the tables which follow both the total cumber of 
undergraduate courses, sections, and headcount enrollments (at first 
census) offered by your institution in each- of the subj ect matter areas 
for academic years 19^8W9, 1979-80, and 1980-81 and the aumbes of re- 
medial courses , "sections, and headcount enrollments (at ffrst census) 
in the same areas for the same years. Multiple sections of the same * 
course should be counted separately. Laboratories, workshops, discus- 
sion groups, etc., that are part of a course should aot be counted 
separately. Do aot include Extension offerings and siumer session 
courses . 



ENGLISH 



All Courses in English dumber of 

(u^n- remedial and remedial)' Courses 

Number of 
Sections 

dumber of 
S tudents 
Enrolled 



Academi c Academi c Academi c 
Year Year, Year 

1973-79 ] 973*80 1980-81 



Remedial Courses in Reading Number of 
and Writing . Remedial courses Courses 
in reading provide aid to stu- 
dents reading below twelfth- Number of 
grade level but do aot include Sections 
courses in speed reading. Re- 
medial courses in writing are Number of 
courses below the transfer- Students 
level freshman composition Enrolled 
course (often -mown as Eng- 
lish EA). 
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ESL 



ESL Courses . English courses 
taught to students whose pri- 
mary language is not English 
in order to prepare them for 
regular college courses. This 
generic term includes the Lim- 
ited English Proficient 
(L.E.P.), the Non-English Pro- 
ficient (N.E.P*. ), Primary 
Language, Vocational English 
as a Second Language 
(V.E.S.LO, and English as a 
Foreign Language (E.F.L.). 



Number of 
Courses 

Number of 
Sections 

Number of 

Students 

Enrolled 



Academic 
Year 
1978-79 



Academic 
Year 
1979-80 



Academic 
Year 
1980-81 



MATHEMATICS 

Academic Academic Academic 

Year Year Year 

1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 



All Courses in Mathematics 
(non- remedial and remedial) 



Number of 
Courses 

Number of 
Sections 

•Number of 
Students 
Enrolled 



Remedial Courses in Mathemat- 
ics . Courses in arithmetic, 
elementary algebra, plane 
geometry, and intermediate 
algebra, or courses whose con- 
tent consists primarily of 
these subjects. 



Number of 
Courses 

Number of 
Sections 

Number of 

Students 

Enrolled 
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SUMMER SESSION COURSES 



9. If your institution offers remedial courses during summer sessions, 
please indicate total number of courses and number of remedial courses 
as in preceding question for summer sessions only. 

' Summer 1979 Summer 1980 Summer 1981 

All Courses 
in Reading , 
Writing , Mathe - 
matics , and ESL 

Number of Courses ______ — — — 

Number of Sections 



Number of Students 
Enrolled 

Remedial Courses 
in Reading , 
Writing , ftathe- 
matics , and SSL 

Number of Courses 

Number of Sections 

Number of Students 
Enrolled 



COURSE CHARACTERISTICS 

10. What percentage of remedial course sections were offered during aca- 
demic year 1980-31 by the foLlowing types of administrative units on 
your campus? 

Learning 

English or Assistance/ 
Mathematics Other Academic Skills 

Department ' Departments Canters Other Units Total 

Reading % % % % 100% 

Writing _% % % % 100% 

Mathematics % % % % 100% 

ESL % % % % 100% 
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11. What percentage of remedial course sections were taught in your insti- 
tution during academic year 1980-81 by the following types of instruc- 
tors: 



FtflWfm Part-rim 
Faculty Acuity 


Teaching 
Assistants 


Profassional 
SUff (Non- 
facuUy) 


Part-Tint Otnar (Piar 
Professional Tutors and 
Staff (Non- Qthar Para- 
Paculty) aroftss-ionals} 


Total 


Reading % Z 






Z 


z 


•r «• 


100% 


Writing Z Z 






z 




7 7 


100% 


Mathematics Z Z 






V 
(m 


Z 




100% 


ESL Z Z 






z 


w 

t'm 




100% 


What percentage of your remedial 


courses in the following areas 


were 


aoncredit and what percent 


carried 


credit during academic year 1980-81 


Noncredi t 






C red/it 


Total 










(full 


or partial ) 




Reading 




% 






04 
/O 


100% 


Writing 




04 

fO 






04 

(Q 


100% 


Mathematics 




04 

10 








100% 


SSL 




% 






1 


100% 


i2a. Of those remedial courses 


carrying credit, please indicate 


the 


percent distribution by 


type 


of credit. 






Nondegree 


or 




AA Degree or 


Transfer or 




Student Work- 




Certificate 


Baccalaureate 




load Credit 






Credit 


Degree Credit 


Total 


Reading 


Of 

IQ 






% 


Of 
0 


100% 


Writing 


Of 

(0 






04 
.0 


0/ 
0 


100% 


Mathematics 


Of 
,0 






04 

iQ 


. 0/ 

IQ 


100% 


ESL 


Of 
0 






Of 
0 


0/ 
0 


100% 



• i 




13. What percentage of your remedial courses during academic ye3r 1980-81 
were at the lower division level and what percentage at the upper 
division level? 





Lower (Division 


Uoper Oi vis ion 


'Total 


Reading 


% 


r. 


I00X 


Writing 




% 


10QX 


Mathenatics 


% 


% 


LQOX 


ESL 


V 

.» 


?. 


1.00% 



14. Is a special fee, above and beyond fees charged to all students, 
charged for any remedial course in the following areas? 





No 


Yes 


Reading 


□ 


□ 


Writing 


a 


□ 


Mathematics 


a 


□ 


SSL 


□ 


□ 



15. Does your campus have a cooperative arrangement ; with any other post- 
secondary institution to provide remedial courses for your students? 

\ 

□ So 

f""] Tes (If yes , please explain.) 
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REMEDIAL SUPPORT SERVICES 



16. Please check the remedial support services your campus currently 
provides for students in need of remediation. 

I I Assessment or diagnostic testing 

( [ Tutoring in basic skills 

I I Workshops in basic skills 

' O Study skills workshops 
# 

I I Learning laboratories 

I I Special academic advising 

[ I Special counseling 

I" I Other (Please specify.) 
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What campus units are primarily responsible for providing these reme- 
dial support services? (Check one for each service): 



Assessment or 
diagnostic testing 

Tutoring in 
basic skills 

Workshops in 
basic skills 

Study skills 
workshops 

Learning 
laboratories 

Special academic 
advising 

Special counseling 
Other (as specified) 



Learning 
Assistance/ 
Skills 
Centers 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



Special 
Programs * 

□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



Academic 
Departments 

□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



Other 
Units 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

a 
□ 
□ 



-Special programs include EOP , EOPS , special transitional programs, women's 
reentry programs/centers, disabled student programs, veterans' programs, e 
if they contain a remedial component. 
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Please indicate the amount of your institutional budget, excluding cap- 
ital outlay, expended by your institution on remedial courses and re- 
medial support services for academic years 1978-79, 1979-80, and 1980-31. 
Include salaries, benefits, administrative costs, materials, and equip- 
ment charges in your figures. 



Academic Year Academic Year Academic Year 

1978-79 1979-80 * 1980-31 



Total Institu- 
tional Budget $ $ 3 

(operating budget exclusive of capital outlay) 



Remedial 
Courses 

Reading 3^ p S S_ 

Writing 3 3 ^ S 

Mathematics 5 3 

SSL S S S_ 

Subtotal 3 3_ 5 



Remedial 
Support 

Services S S 3 



Total 

Remediation 

Expenditures 5 S 3 



(Asterisked figures should agree with figures in Question L3a..i 
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18a, Please indicate the funding sources for your expenditures on 

remediation activities during academic year 1980-81, (Community 
Colleges should include local property tax revenue under State 
category, ) 



Sources of Funding 

Federal 

State 

Special/ Institutional 

Student Fees 

Direct Assessment 
(class fees) 

Grants 

Other 

Total 



Remedial 
Courses 



Remedial 

Support 

Services 



rotal 



$. 

$. 
$ 



$_ 
$_ 
$. 
$. 
$. 

$. 
$. 

$ 



(Asterisked figures should agree with figures in Question 18.) 



EVALUATION 

19. Does your institution evaluate the following remediation activities'? 





NO 


Yes 


Remedial Courses in Reading 


□ 


□ 


Remedial Courses in Writing 


□ 


□ 


Remedial Courses in Mathematics 


□ 


□ 


ESL Courses 


□ 


□ 


Remedial Support Services 


□ 


□ 


Special Programs 


a 


□ 



o 
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19a. If ves, briefly describe the evaluation studies and what the 

studies have shown regarding remediation efforts on your campus. 



ft 



20. Is remediation compatible with your institutional mission? Please 
comment. 



i 



Other comments and observations. 



Thank you for your cooperation. Please send your completed survey co: 



California Postsecondary Education Commission 

1020 - 12th Street 

Sacramento , California 9531* 

ATTN: Janis Cox Coffey and Joan 5* Sailee 
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APPENDIX C 



0 

ERIC 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATION REQUIREMENT FOR COMPETENCY IN WRITING 



Note: The information in this appendix is 
adapted from "CSU English Council .■Survey- 
Spring 1982: Upper Division Writing Proficiency 
Requirement." 
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i amp us 
Bakersfield 



Examination 
Option I 



Kind of 
Examination 

2 90-minute essays 
and machine-scored 
examination 



Nam* of 
Machine- 
Scored 
Test 

College 
English 
Placement 
Test 



Fee 

$10.00 



Passing 
Score 

65% 



Percent 
Passing 

60% 



Who Scores 
Essays? How 
Compensated? 

Trained 
faculty 
$T0700/hr 



Chico 



Required 



1 1-hr. essay 



None 



Yes 



Faculty/ 
pay not 
yet deter- 
mined . 



Dominguez Option I 1 1-hr essay, com- 

Hills panson and con- 

trast question 



None 



$10.00 



65%-70% 



Univ. Comp. 
Committee 
S 100/ day 



Option I 2 45-min. essays 

and machine scored 
examination 



College 
English 
Placement 
Test and 
campus 
spelling 
and punc. 
test 



$ 7.50 



70% 
(obj.) * 
min. 17 
on essays; 
82% (obj.) 
+ min. 14 
on essays 



43%-45% 



Faculty from 
many depts. 
$80 for 4-5 
hrs. 



Fuller ton 



Required 



2 essays (20 and 
40 minutes) and 
machine-scored 
test 



Long 

Beach 

Grad. 

Wtg. 

Prof. 

Exam 



$15.00 



16 of 24 
pts. or 
15 with 
median or 
better 
score on 
machine- 
scored 
test 



70% 



Trained 
faculty 
$110 .00/day 



Hayvard 



fiumboiit Option I 2 45 -minute assays No $10.00 14 out of 75% Trained 

24 points faculty 

from' many 

depts. 

3L20.00 
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Course 
Option II 



Description 
of Courses(s) 



Amount of 
Wri ti nq 



Enrol Irnent 



English (several 10 essays, 
courses) reports, 
etc. per 
quarter 



Faculty 
Development 
Provided 

None 



ESt 
Program/ 
Problem 

None 



Comments 



Student may take the 
exam or the course. 
Student may not take 
test more than twice. 



Required 



Option II 



Each dept. will 
develop its own 
course 



English Adv. 
Coop . ; His t , 
Music, >fat. 
Sci. , * Vtg. 
Adjunct Courses 



Seminar on 
writ, in 
disc, to fac. 
teach. 
approved 
courses . 
Also score 
common 
essay. 



Campus plan: Students 
must pass test to become 
eligible for writing 
course in their major. 
Pilot test: Spring '82. 
Program will start Fall 
'82. 

Student may not take test 
more than twice. Courses 
approved (not instructors). 
"Comp. Cooperative'' : one 
essay from all sections 
scored holistically by 
group. Scores used by 
instructors as they see 
fit. Do not accept 
another campus' certi- 
fication. 



Option I 



33 courses 
approved; 17 
in English + 
others in 
many depts. 



5 1, 000- 
word 
essays . 
Conferences 
between 
assignments 
mandatory. 



recommended 



None 



Many 

foreign 

students 

meet req. 

taking 

Adv. Corap. 

for 

foreign 
students . 



Students who fail test 
(about 60%) take one of 
the courses. Univ. 
Writing Committee evalu- 
ates and approves upper 
divisioa courses with 
writing component. 



Required 



Each dept. 
submits course 
for approval. 
(A few use 
English 301) 



Varies , 
but course 
must in- 
clude corap. 
instruction 
and wtg. 
assignments 
relevant to 
discipline. 



Varies 



tfo, not at 
present 



Foreign 
visa 
students 
allowed 
more time 
for test 
and 
papers 
read by 
specially 
trained 
readers . 



Accept certification 
from other campuses for 
similar exam and/or 
course, but students 
must do both . Students 
may take exam before or 
after course. 



Jptions 
II and III 



II: various 
iepts: 2- -in it 
adjunct course. 
Ill: Engl. 
103-J (4 anits) 
may be elected 
by students who 
fail exam. 



Lots and 
of various 
types/ 



15 for 2-unit 
adjuncts ; 25 
for Eng. 103- 
J 



(II.)Non-Eng. 
faculty must 
take grad. 
sem. on 
teach, 
writ. 



10 is 

passing 

score for 

students 

leaving 

US after 

grad. 



May change to exam only. 
Counsel those who fail. 
Do not accept certifica- 
tion from other campuses. 
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Caucus 



Examination 



Long Beach . Required 



Kind of 
Examination 

2 essays (20 aad 
40 minutes) aad 
machine-scored 
test 



Name of 
Machine- 
Scored 
Test 

j 

CSULB 

Grad. 

Wtg. 

Prof. 

Exam 



Fee 
$15. CO 



Passing 
Score 

15 out of 
24 on 
essays 
and 35 
out of 
50 oa 
machine- 
scored 
test 



Percent 
Passing 



Who Scores 
Essays? How 
Compensated? 

Trained 
Faculty 
from all 
schools 
STIO(T/day 



Los Angeles 



Northridge Required 



1 1-hr essay 



Hone 



$10.00 



8 out of 
12 (6 f s 
fail; 7's 
scored 
6 or 8 
after 3rd 
reading.) 



80% 



Faculty 
from all 
depts. 
$110.00/day 



Pomona Required 1 1-hr. essay aad Missouri $15.00 7 oa 65% Trained 

(Grad. Wtg. multiple-choice College essay Faculty 

Test) test Eaglish (out of from all 

Test 12); 44 depts. 

out of $l5.00/hr 

90 oa 

Missouri 

— -■- Test 



aacraoento 



.Required 



1 2*s-tir essay 



Ho 



$10.00 



6 pt. 
test: 
li 2, 3 
= pass; 
*» 5, 6 
= fail 



60% 



Faculty 
from all 
depts. 
$U.50/hr. 



san 

Bernardino 



Oatioa I 



2 essays (20 and 
40 minutes) and 
machine-scored 
test 



Long 
Beach 

Grad. 

Wtg. 

Prof. 



510.00 19, 40 



35% 



Exam given 
tarougfc Test 
Center 



5aa Otego 



Option I 



1 1-hr. essay 



Ho 



5.00 



-* oa 

6-poiat 

scale 



Ho tests 
given as 
of 10/31 



Selected t'ac 
pay not yet 
•ietermined 
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Faculty ESI 
Description Amount of Development Program/ 

Course of Courses(s) Writing Enrollment Provided Problem 

Use a 

single 

standard 

for &IV 

students. 

Special 

readers. 

Special 

testing w/ 

relaxed 

time 

limits. 



Comments 



Interim appeals policy 
until permanent one 
developed. 



ESL Connie Lin j, workshops , 

papers etc. available to 

scored by students who fail, 
specially Advisory Board sub- 
trained Committee hears 

readers ■ appeals. Accept certif. 
using ETS from other campuses 
procedures, with essay exam* required. 



Vol. Writing 
in the Disc, 
seminars 
(initially 
supported by 
Ch. Office 
Acad. Prog.) 



80% fail- 
ure rate. 
Trying 
special 
test w/ 
relaxed 
time limit. 
Papers scor 
ed by ESL 
sensitive 
reader. 



Program to counsel those 
who fail being developed. 
Test preparation booklet 
available to students. 



For those 
who fail 
examination 



English 119: 
Exam Cfree) 
given at end 
of course. 



ESL papers 
scored by 
specially 
trained 
readers . 



Accept certification 
from "campuses with 
similar exam. 



Option II 
primary 
net hod) 



English (see 
comments) . 
All 495 
courses. 



• (6,000 wds. 
total; 

common final 
in all 495s) 



20 Yes, through No special In the Spring the Schools 

an XEH grant, program of Admin., Nat. Sci., Soc. 

for ESL Sci., and Hum. will be 

students. ' offering 495 courses. 



Option II 



English * 
other dept. : 
several upper 
•iivision courses 
offered 



25 



.Not yet. 



Specially 

trained 

readers ; 

planning 

special 

course. 



Option III: May use 
department certification 
with committee approval. 
Will accept certification 
from other campuses. 
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Campus 



Examination 



Kind of 
Examination 



Name of 

Machine- 
Scored 
Test 



Fee 



Passing 
Score 



Percent 
Passing 



Who Scores 
Essays? How 
Compensated? 



San 

Francisco 



Option I 



1 i-hr. essay 



No 



$ 6.50 



4/3/4 
by 3 
readers 

OQ 6 pt. 

scale 



60% 



Part-time comp. 

staff/ 

$10.00/hr. 



Saa Jose Option I 



1 1-hr. essay and 
1 1-hr. machine- 
scored test 



Test de- 
veloped 
on campus 



$15.00 



Varies, 
depending 
on norm 
samples 
from u.d. 
wtg. 

wo rkshop 
courses 



25% - 
35% 
but 
varies 



Faculty from 
manv depts . 

$125". 00 



San LuisiJ£- Option I 
Obispo 



1 1-hr. essay 



Hone 



$10.00 



4 on 
6-pt. 
scale 
(average 

of 2 
scores) 



68% 



Interdisc. 
grp. of fac. 



Sonoma 



Option I 
(WEPT) 



1 2-hr. essay 



None Hone Credit/ 30%-86% 

yet Mo Credit 



Primarily Eng. 
faculty for no 
pay 



Stanislaus tfoae 



Faculty ESL 
Description Amount of Development Program/ 
Course of Courses(s) Writing Enrollment Provided Problem Comments 



Option II Englistt (Jc. 3 essays and 25 To part- Req. to Counsel failing students. 

Level course) add'l writing time staff. pass ESL Requirement not enforced 

equiv. to at Jr. level, at grad. 
jr. corap. point only. Accept other 
class. campuses' equiv. tests 

or Eng. Dept. courses. 



Opcion II 



Writing work- 
shops many 
depts. Pre- 
req. : 1 yr. 
lower division 
corap . 



3,000 words 
per/semester 
common essay 
final scored 
holistically 
by all 
instructors. 



27 



Some. 



Some 

foreign 

s_tudent 

s'ections 

of the 

Writing 

Workshop. 



The exam is a high-level 
waiver for superior 
students. Accept, certif. 
from other campuses. 



On t ions 

II and III 



English: II: 
Jr. -level coaro. 



TTTT 
lit. 



Jr. -level 
with comp. 



Weekly essays 

» essay exam 

3+ essays 

out°of- 

class, 

several 

exams 



28 



Ho 



40 (.but 
most sec- 
tions 
smaller) 



ESL papers 
are read 
by faculty 
with ex- 
perience 
in ESL. 
Also some 
allowed 
extra time. 



Counseling for failing 
students. Accept certif. 
from campuses with similar 
testing programs. 65% 
choose I; 28% II; 7% III. 



ODtion II English 375 



6-3 essays 



25 



No 



Essays May require pre-375 

read for course for those who fail 
overall WEPT. English faculty 
mastery. score assays and counsel 
Chose who fail as part ot 
their reg. duties. Accept 
similar course or test from 
other campuses. 



Required 



Eng. 3000 (1 
unit, 1st 4 
wks.); HSCI 
or 5SC1 3999 
(2 jnits last 
4 wks . J 



4 essays 

in 1st 4 
vks (2 and 
4 graded 
holistically 
by comp. 
faculty 



in 3000 
in 3999 



No 



Ho special 

program 

but 

readers 
take ESL 
problems 
into con- 
sideration 
when scor- 
w 2 and 
holistic- 



Students who write 2 and 
4 with scores higher than 
10 are excused from 
attending 3999. Accept 
certif. from other 
campuses if course 
included. 



ing 



ally. 




i 
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